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THE PRAYER MEETING THAT IS ALIVE 
J. I. FREDERICK 


We are glad that it is alive; that it has 
survived. It must be admitted that it has some- 
times been on the verge of total collapse. Many 
doctors have diagnosed the case, arriving at 
various conclusions and prescribing different 


remedies. It has had almost everything in- 
jected into it known to regular physicians or 
quacks. Sometimes it has almost seemed 
necessary as an act of mercy to administer 
a hypodermic injection of morphine to quiet 
the pain or put the poor thing out of its misery. 
But it persists in living. It certainly has had 
a wonderful constitution. It has weathered all 
kinds of storms, and has withstood many epi- 
demics of contagious diseases and spiritual 
famine, war, drought and pestilence, as well as 
the medicine of many doctors. It sometimes 
has seemed like the church at Sardis, which 
had the name of being alive but was dead. But 
it was not dead, only slumbering. It is evi- 
dently destined to live, and tc continue to 
perform a part of, and have a place in, the 
spiritual welfare and work of the church of 
today and of tomorrow. It behooves us to “be 
watchful, and establish the things that remain, 
which are ready to die.” 


Metaphorically speaking, the prayer meeting 
that is alive will have a name, parents, god- 
parents, training and education, an occupation, 
a voice, a mouth, respiratory organs, a heart, 
hands and feet, and all the essential organs of 
the human body. 


Its Parents. 


The officers of the church are responsible 
for its existence. There is no specific Script- 
ural authority for a mid-week formal prayer 
service. It is believed, however, that it har- 
monizes with Scripture, and that it is helpful 
in carrying out the teachings of the word of 
God. But it is not exactly ordained of God. 
It is not an essential part of the ecclesiastical 
machinery. Neither the Bible nor the Book of 
Government and Worship say “Thou shalt” in 
the matter of the prayer meeting. It may be 
maintained or discarded at the discretion of the 
officers of the church. But they do not need 
to be ashamed of their offspring. It may some- 
times be weak, defective, or even a dwarf; 
but there is still parental love, pride and 
solicitation. The officers of the church are 
unworthy to be entrusted with the care of 
spiritual children if they are indifferent to the 
maintenance, nurture and welfare of the prayer 


meeting. 


Its Name. 

Every child should have a name. What shall 
we call it? Shall we perpetuate the old- 
fashioned name of plain “Prayer Meeting?” 
Old-fashioned names are coming back into style 
again. There really should be no more ques- 
tion about its name than there was in the mind 
of Zacharias about the naming of John. People 
had their personal ideas and _ preferences, 
thinking, of course, he should be named for 
some relative. But Zacharias simply wrote, 
“His name is John.” That settled it. Let 
every one write indelibly, so that it can never 
be erased, whatever others may say about nam- 
ing it for some cheap worldly relative. “Its 
name is Prayer Meeting.” But even John was 
afterward given in additional appellation; and 
there is probably no harm in adding something 
to the old-fashioned name of Prayer Meeting, 
if by so doing people will understand better 
the meaning and character of the service. Such 
names as these have been added sometimes: 
“Church Night,” “Social Service,” “Family 
Gathering,’ “Mid-Week Service,” “Congrega- 
tional Service for Prayer,” “Prayer and Praise 
Service,” or simply “Public Worship.” If 
anything is to be gained by the addition of 
these or other similar names in letting the peo- 
ple understand that the meeting is not meant 
simply for the faithful few, but for the entire 
congregation, we see no reason why it is not 
just as lawful as to add “The Baptist” to the 
name of John. But never forget or omit its 
real name, christened of God before its birth, 
“Prayer Meeting.” 

Its God-Parents. 

A god-father or mother is one who stands 
up with the parents of the child, and assumes 
the same obligations, and agrees to co-operate 
with the parents in the training and bringing 
up of the child. The leader of the prayer- 
meeting is co-operating with the officers of the 
church in directing the life and influence of 
this child of the church. This honor and duty 
most frequently falls to the pastor, and prob- 
ably most frequently should. But he should 
understand his position here as simply sponsor 
and not the whole thing. A god-father is not 
to live the life of the ehild for the child, but 
is simply to assist in directing it. A leader of 
a meeting should not be the meeting, but should 
simply direct it. This is distinctly the people’s 
service. They can hear the pastor speak sev- 
eral times a week, but this is their one chance 
to be heard, to express their individual views 
and experiences. A sermon, address or lecture 
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is too formal, and to the lay mind exhausts 
the subject, leaving nothing more to be said. 
A series of prayer meetings may be arranged 
occasionally with the elders, deacons and of- 
ficers of the church as leaders. Another series, 
for variety, may be arranged with the various 
societies and organizations of the church tak- 
ing charge. The responsibility for one single 
meeting is thus placed on one organization, in- 
cluding leader, attendance, subject, music, etc. 
Ordinarily a society will take a good degree 
of pride in conducting an interesting and at- 
tractive service. Two or three series a year 
may in this way be conducted by others than 
the pastor. They become god-parents and are 
responsible with the pastor for the direction 
and success of the meetings. 
Its Education. 

What should it read, study and think about? 

What course of study shall it pursue in order 


. to fit itself for present and future usefulness? 
_It does not matter so much about the curric- 


& 


ulum, as about the preparation that is made 
by the leader and by others, under the direction 
of the leader. The topic should be known in 
advance, announced from the pulpit, printed 
in the calendar, posted on the church bulletin 
board, which every church shouid have. The 
people should know that we consider it worth 
announcing. A “Sabbath Echo” meeting, or 
series of meetings, is sometimes helpful. Ask 
all to tell of something interesting, instructive 
or comforting that they heard or learned at 
one of the Sabbath services. It not only stimu- 
lates thought, but fixes attention on the Sab- 
bath services. It also repeats and emphasizes 
some of the best things and shows what the 
people consider of most value. The “Confer- 
ence Method” has also proven successful in 
some places. Turn the prayer-meeting into a 
conference on some practical, live topic, or 
some phase of church work, such as the Sab- 
bath School, woman’s work, missions, home or 
abroad, men’s work, etc., the conference to be 
conducted by the officers and leaders in these 
various lines of activities. 


One pastor conducts a round table on the 
latest books read. Another has a question box 
on topics relating to daily life and work. The 
regular topics assigned by the denomination, 
with helpful suggestions in the church papers, 
are good, and used by many. Allowing such a 
service to drift and take its own course, with- 
out previous announcement and preparation, is 
entirely out of date. It will be like the wind. 
People will hear the sound thereof, but not 
know whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
The probability is that it will not get anywhere. 
It needs definite and positive direction, as a 
boy needs direction in his studies and prepara- 
tion for life’s work. x 


Its Occupation. 


Study and preparation are for the purpose 
of fitting one for useful service. Admit that 
the prayer meeting is primarily a place and 
occasion for prayer, praise and worship. And 
yet it may and should render a distinct and 
valuable service to the church and community, 
and do something in addition to drinking in 
and filling up. It can take note of the weak 
services, societies and departments of work 
that are in need of help and encouragement. 
Especial prayer can be offered for them. The 


church may be afflicted with a weak pastor. | 
Prayer should be offered for him. Peradven- 
ture God will hear and answer such prayers 
and make him more efficient or providentially 
remove him. “Tell it not in Gath; publish it 
not in the streets,’ but tell it to God alone. 
Nothing will cause the Philistines to rejoice 
more, or stimulate the uncircumcised to greater 
efforts and triumphs than the indiscriminate 
publication of such things. There may be diffi- 
culties, misunderstandings, disagreements, and 
troubles of various kinds. But the prayer 
meeting is the place to nip in the bud factional 
church quarrels. It can greatly assist in pre- 
venting serious friction and discord by creating 
an earnest spiritual tone. The prayer meeting 
may be a sweetening influence in the whole 
church. And here is the place to pray through 
the program and plans of the church. 
Its Voice. 

The prayer meeting that is alive will have a 
voice, and it will be lifted up in cheerful, earnest 
spiritual songs, “singing and making melody 
in the heart unto the Lord, teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs.” According to James, 
some are afflicted and are in special need of 
prayer. But some are also merry and should 
sing psalms. Sing the good old songs and 
tunes and many of them. There should be a 
good pianist who considers it a Christian duty 
to be present on time, and to play on time. 
Explain the words, the sentiment, the meaning 
of the song. “Sing ye praises with the under- 
standing.” Why should there not be as good 
music here as at other services? A good deal 
of prayer meeting music is eminently suited to 
put one in the proper frame of mind, feeling 
and expression for a funeral. A good leader 
is an advantage. Why not a quartet or choir? 
The praise part of the prayer meeting has been 
sadly neglected. Money is spent freely and 
much effort put forth to provide good music 
for the Sabbath services, but scarcely a thought 
or a penny for the prayer meeting. Special 
music of various kinds may be helpful, such as 
orchestra, choir, solos, quartet, chorus. Above 
all, the people should be encouraged to sing, 
by having a good pianist, a good leader, good 
songs and good tunes. Ordinarily it will be 
a poor excuse of a prayer meeting without 
good music. 

Its Mouth. 

Deaf and dumb people sometimes seem to be 
happy, but it would be a great satisfaction to 
them to be able to talk. We have heard of 
Quakers who enjoyed quiet, silent communion 
with God, without any words being spoken. 
But these are exceptional cases, and such a 
condition is not normal. Even the Quaker is 
only waiting till the Spirit moves him to talk. 
A prayer meeting has a voice and mouth, and 
should use them, not only in songs of praise, 
but in testimony. It is simply deplorable when 
the leader becomes the mouthpiece for the en- 
tire meeting. It will be a sad, solemn occa- 
sion. Many should speak and pray audibly. 
But what if they will not open their mouths? 
Tickle them; startle them; frighten them; most 
anything to make them jump or cause them to 
exclaim and make a noise. An exclamation, a 
shout or a groan is infintely better than no 
noise at all, It shows that some one is awake 
and listening. It is the duty of the leader to 
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_ put something before the meeting worth talk- 


ing about, something definite, something inter- 
esting and important. Ask questions. Make 
the meeting informal. Give out references, 
subjects and questions in advance. Compel 
them to talk. As Gladstone said, “Make it 
as easy as possible for them to do right, and 
as difficult as possible to do wrong.” When 
the Holy Spirit came into the Pentecost prayer 
meeting, he made himself heard. And he makes 
himself heard when he comes into any prayer 
meeting. There will be a “sound” “as of a 
rushing mighty wind,” and it will “fill the house 
where they are sitting.’ There will be many 


brief talks and testimonies. The more there 
are and the briefer they are, the better. 


Its Respiratory Organs. 


Prayer is the spiritual breath of the Chris- 
tian. As the respiratory organs are among the 
most vital and important of the physical body, 
so are prayer and the spiritual atmosphere to 
the Christian and the prayer meeting. This is 
distinctly a devotional service. It is not pri- 
marily for instruction. It is not for sociability. 
It is not for inspiration. It is first, last and 
all the time a prayer meeting. Without spirit- 
ual respiration there will be no spiritual life. 
Ezekiel was instructed to pray that God would 
breathe on the dry bones of the valley. There 
were very many and they were very dry. But 
at the touch of the divine breath, they lived 
and stood upon their feet a great army. There 
are certainly not such great numbers of dead, 
dry bones in the prayer meeting, but some- 
times they are very dry. The spirit of God in 
them is the only thing that will give life. When 
Jesus appeared to the eleven disciples, he 
“breathed on them and saith unto them, Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit.” It was when they 
were gathered together in a prayer meeting 
that they were blessed with this wonderful 
gift. Prayer is the Christian inhaling the 
spirit of God. It is letting God into our bodies, 
for God is spirit. We constitute the physical 
organs of spiritual respiration, and the Holy 
Spirit is the air we breathe. And so prayer is 
called the soul’s vital breath, There should be 
plenty of spiritual ozone in the prayer meet- 
ing. It is a healthy climate for the Christian. 
It is a high altitude, free from impurities, dan- 
gerous microbes and deadly germs. Too many 
make it a health resort, to be visited only 
occasionally, instead of living in this pure, rare 
atmosphere all the time. 


Its Heart. 


There should be something to pray for, some- 
thing worth while, something on the hearts of 
the people, something to stir their feelings and 
emotions. Ask for requests for prayer for the 
sick, for particular individuals or for special 
work. Some may respond with requests for 
prayer for the sick, poor, tempted, tried, be- 
reaved, sinful and unbelieving. This will be a 
distinct advantage and will put heart into the 
meeting. It will give them something definite 
to pray for. One time while conducting a 
prayer meeting, I was told that some one out- 
side wanted to see me. I announced a hymn 
and excused myself. There was one of our 
members, a fine, strong business man, who had 


united with our church recently. He put his 
arms Over my shoulders and wept as though 
his heart would break. When he could control 
his emotions he told me that their little child, 
a lovely golden-haired boy, whom everybody 
loved, was dying. The doctor had just been 
there and told them the boy could not live 
through the night. He said: “Pray for him, 
pastor. If you ever prayed, pray tonight. Go 
back and ask them all to pray.” I went back 
into the meeting with tears in my eyes and a 
burden on my heart that was not there when I 
went out. I explained to them and we began 
to pray. We did not say prayers any longer; 
we prayed. We prayed earnestly, with sobs and 
tears and strong crying. That prayer meeting 
was alive that night. The child lived. At 
midnight the doctor said the crisis was over 
and the child would live. The next Wednesday 
evening the father came to prayer meeting 
and with broken voice said: “In answer to our 
prayers God has spared our darling.” And that 
prayer meeting was also alive. 


Its Hands and Feet. 


If a prayer meeting is alive there will be 
something doing. The first sign of physical 
life is respiration, and about the second indi- 
cation is motion. Prayer, “Behold he prayeth,” 
spiritual breath, was among the first indica- 
tions of spiritual life in the great Apostle. But 
his first prayer was, “Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” There cannot be a permanently 
successful prayer meeting unless those who 
constitute it back up their prayers with good 
works. There cannot be anything to pray about 
without something to do. A father at family 
devotions piously prayed for a poor neighbor in 
destitute circumstances. When they got up 
from their knees the fourteen-year-old boy 
said: “Dad, if you will let me take old Nell 
and the cart for a while, I will go and answer 
that prayer by hauling over a few bushels of 
potatoes from the cellar.” What is the use of 
bothering God with what we can do ourselves? 
A little boy who had been told that he could 
pray that his grandpa might be able to rent his 
house, kept up his petition faithfully every 
night. One evening his mother corrected him 
by telling him that grandpa had succeeded in 
renting the house, when he quickly added: 
“God, you don’t need to rent grandpa’s house; 
he has rented it hisself.” There is much we 
can do and ought to do, after asking divine 
direction and blessing. A prayer meeting that 
is alive will pray for the poor, sick and sor- 
rowing, and then go out among them and min- 
ister to them in the name of Christ. A live 
prayer meeting will pray for reform, and then 
go out and talk and work and vote for it. It 
will pray for the unbelieving, and then go out 
and invite them to the Saviour. It will ex- 
ercise its hands and feet as well as its mouth. 
It will show that it is alive, not simply by 
breathing, but by serving. A church or in- 
dividual cannot be correctly judged by its de- 
votions alone, but by its conduct as well. 


LIMBER UP. 

Stiff joints usually belong to the sedentary 
life. Apply that principle to religion. Some 
men’s religion is stiff-jointed because it is con- 
tinually taking the “rest cure.” 
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Preaching With Power: Preaching Salvation 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D., LL. D. 


It is quite possible for a preacher to preach 
nothing but what is true and yet never preach 
the truth. This sounds paradoxical but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will verify it. The most un- 
veracious of all witnesses in a civil court is 
the man who testifies to nothing but facts and 
yet cleverly evades the point at issue. Lawyers 
say, “You can’t get the truth out of him.” The 
reason is that reservation is prevarication, and 
prevarication is duplicity, and duplicity is plain 
lying. Ananias “lied to the Holy Ghost,” though 
his testimony was correct as far as it went. 
The trouble was it did not go far enough. Half 
a truth is not infrequently the most deliberate 
untruth. It cheats, quibbles, equivocates, mis- 
represents, evades, suppresses and perverts the 
real truth. It trims, shuffles, beats about the 
bush, dissembles and plays fast and loose with 
truth. It is false, mendacious, insincere, jesuit- 
ical, smooth-faced and plausible enough “to de- 
ceive, if it were possible, the very elect.” This 
is the sort of falsehood which furnishes all suc- 
cessful quacksalvers with their stock in trade; 
and for this reason we ministers especially 
are enjoined to preach not only certain truths 
or sections of truth but “the whole counsel of 
God.” 


It is not enough for us to stand upon one 
small are of the great circle and emphasize 
it with iteration and reiteration, however im- 
portant it may be in itself as an essential and 
indisputable fact, lest in so doing we prac- 
tically deny the entire remainder of the great 
periphery of truth by ignoring it. 

To say that “God is love,” for example, is to 
affirm a fact so patent, and so fundamental in 
its relation to all benevolence whatsoever, that 
nobody questions it. The credit for phrasing 
the doctrine of the divine benevolence so con- 
cisely is due to John the divine; “Let us love 
one another,” he says, “for love is of God: and 
every one that loveth is born of God and know- 
eth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; 
for God is love.” 

But this is not enough; for observe how 
John immediately proceeds to say, “In this 
was manifested the love of God toward us, be- 
cause that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through 
him.” Nor is this enough: for he goes on to 
say, “Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God; and every one that 
loveth him that begat loveth him also that is 
begotten of him. By this we know that we 
love the children of God, when we love God 
and keep his commandments. For this is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments: 
and his commandments are not grievous. For 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world: and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” 

Nor is this enough; hear him; ‘Whosoever 
transgresseth, and abideth not in the doctrine 
of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in 
the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son. If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God speed; for he 


that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his 
evil deeds.” 

The great apostle did not content himself 
with saying, “God is love;” but, lest any should 
be misled by this blessed but fractional part of 
the truth, he completes the circle by affirm- 
ing all the vital and most serious truths which 
are involved in it. 

The love or benevolence of God is revealed 
in Christ who is “the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily,” (Col. 2:9). Nevertheless, to so, ex- 
aggerate the love of Christ as to exclude all 
consideration of justice and such other attrib- 
utes as enter into the structure of symmetrical 
character is to wholly misrepresent him. If a 
man weré to be found built after the model 
of this sentimental Christ—a man without a 
due regard for his own veracity, for the rights 
of the oppressed and for the exemplary punish- 
ment of sin—who would respect him? It is 
surely not too much to expect of Christ that 
he should be as worthy of respect as a re- 
spectable man. 


The historic Christ, as set forth in the in- 
spired record, had a profound regard for law. 
“T am come,” he said, “not to destroy the law 
but to fulfill it.” So far from abrogating any 
of the Ten Commandments, he emphasized them 
all. The Sermon on the Mount is often re- 
ferred to as an illustration of the loving spirit 
of Jesus; and so it is, but read it and observe 
how the stern lightnings of retribution flash 
from those loving lips. It not only emphasizes 
the perpetual authority of the Ten Command- 
ments but searches down into the uttermost 
depths of motive, finding murder in a hateful 
thought and adultery in the glance of a lust- 
ful eye! 

And along with this respect for law went a 
corresponding sense of justice, which insisted 
on the infliction of ptinishment for the violation 
of it. The Cross itself is the greatest tribute 
ever paid to justice. It was only because of 
the death penalty due to sinners that Jesus, as 
our substitute, was constrained to bear our sins 
vicariously in his own body on the tree. The 
ransom must be paid; and he paid it to the 
uttermost farthing. Only so could the offended 
law be satisfied; only so could God be “just 
and yet the justifier of them that believe in 
Jesus;” only so could a sinful man “be just 
with God.” 

And along with this regard for justice went 
a parallel hatred of sin; of sin as “any want 
of conformity unto or transgression of” the di- 
vine Law. And of all sins the one that Jesus 
hated most was hypocrisy. The Pharisees were 
the leading Church-members of their time; but 
note how he singled them out. The same lips 
that trembled with love in the invitation “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” flamed with the 
fiercest fires of denunciation against these su- 
perficial pietists: “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, generation of vipers, 
whited sepulchres, fair without but within full 
of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness, how 
shall ye escape the damnation of hell!” <A 
tolerant Christ? Yes; tolerant of everything 
but sin. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that in preaching 
the benevolence of Christ as an example for 
those who follow him we are bound to declare 
it not as a fractional truth but in connection 
with its vitally important corollaries; and so 
to present it that our hearers shall see him 
not as a one-sided Christ, all love and no just- 
ice, but as a divine and virile Christ, not only 
leveling up to the Superman but to his claims 
re ane only-begotten Son of a loving and just 

od. 

Out of this proceeds a right view of Benev- 
olence on the part of those who profess to 
follow him. Our love must be patterned after 
his love. As he hated sin so must we hate 
sin; with such a loathing and abhorrence that 
we can have “no degree of allowance for it.” 
As he loved sinners, even unto the uttermost, so 
must we love them. Nor in any case must our 
love conflict with our sense of justice any more 
than his did. He was never an indulgent but 
always a forgiving Christ; and the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus must be also in us. 

How shall that love be manifest in and 
through us? Here is where a serious mis- 
take is made by many in these days. They 
represent Christ as profoundly interested in 
the temporal affairs of men but practically in- 
different to their welfare further on. We are 
invited by many of our Social Reformers to fol- 
low in his footsteps in caring for the sick and 
suffering; but a halt is called at John 3:16. 
They confine their efforts to “the regeneration 
of Society” and draw the line at regenerating 
this world to make it a better place to live in. 
This reduces man to the level of the lower 
orders of life and substitutes for the far-reach- 
ing wisdom of Jesus the animalistic philosophy 
of Epicurus, “Let us eat and drink, for tomor- 
row we die.” 

It is true that Christ healed the sick and 
fed the hungry. He was the greatest “social 
reformer” that ever lived in this world of ours. 
But his attention to the physical needs of men 
was a by-product of his great purpose in com- 
ing as a Saviour to deliver men from the shame 
and penalty and power of sin. He came out of 
“the glory which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world was” to die upon the Cross for 
us men and our salvation, that by faith in him 
we might enter with him into the glory of the 
endless life. “I, if I be lifted up,” said he, 
“will draw all men unto me;” and his biog- 
rapher adds, “This he spake concerning the 
death which he should die.” Wherefore it is 
written that, when the shadow of the Cross 
fell darkly over him, “he set his face stead- 
fastly to go.” It was by the way, on his stead- 
fast journey to the Cross that, the sick being 
brought on couches, this great Physican 
“healed them all.” 

As a reformer he, with his disciples, was 
charged with “turning the world upside down.” 
This was in order that it might be turned right 
side up. He sought to bring rulers and sub- 
jects, employers and employes, parents and 
children, into right relation with each other. 
The practice of his Golden Rule will yet usher 
in the Golden Age. But here also his ultimate 
purpose was to bring men into right relation 
with God; and this, he consistently taught, 
could only be attained by faith in himself as 
their Saviour from sin. The necessity of trust- 
ing in him in order to everlasting life was al- 


ways at the forefront of his teaching; as when 
he asked, “What shall it profit a inau if he gain 
the whole world and lose his life (“soul,” if you 
will) or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his life?” 

Our commission as ministers of the Gospel 
is thus marked out for us. “Go ye, evangelize.” 
The salvation of an immortal soul is the su- 
preme manifestation of the divine love, and, 
by the same token, the conversion of a sinner 
is the highest possible achievement of any fol- 
lower of his. It goes without saying that we 
are to feed the hungry and clothe the naked 
and do good as we have opportunity unto 
all men; but these are mere by-products of 
our great mission, which is to prepare men for 
immortality by bringing them into the saving 
knowledge of the grace of God. 

In the carrying out of that mission we are 
bound to declare the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin in the divine sight; the certainty of pun- 
ishment as set forth in the law, “The soul that 
sinneth it shall die;” the exclusiveness of the 
divine plan of salvation, forasmuch as “there 
is none other name given under heaven among 
men whereby we must be saved;” the immeas- 
urable love involved in Christ’s offer of salva- 
tion to all and several on the sole condition of 
a personal and appropriating faith in him; and 
the consequent duty of ministers and all Chris- 
tians to sound forth the invitation of this im- 
measurable benevolence far and wide until the 
last sinner shall be converted to Christ and the 
whole world be filled with his glory as the 
waters cover the sea. 

This is to preach as Christ preached; as his 
holy apostles preached, and as we are en- 
joined to preach. Anything less than this is 
in my judgment, to pervert the truth by a par- 
tial presentation, which is always misrepre- 
sentation, in refusing or failing to “declare the 
whole counsel of God.” 


“I SHALL NOT PASS AGAIN THIS WAY.” 


The bread that bringeth strength I want to 
give; 

The water pure that bids the thirsty live; 

I want to help the fainting day by day; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears, 
Beauty for ashes may I give always; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er 
And into angry hearts I want to pour 

The answer soft that turneth wrath away; 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith; 

I want to do all that the Master saith; 

I want to live aright from day to day; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 
—Author Unknown. 


One prominent paper makes the following 
statement: ‘Tobacco is the admitted cause 
of upwards of 80 diseases, including blindness, 
and cancers of the lower lip and tongue, and 
is credited with killing 20,000 in our land every 
year.” 
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AFTER THE WAR 


Henry M. Cary 


There is a philosophic theory of history which 
declares that the evolution of Christian civil- 
ization rolls forward in waves of four centuries, 
a theory which fixes the rate of speed of evolu- 
tion for the mass. It is an interesting specu- 
lation, and one, which, if we think in cen- 
turies and not in decades, proves up surpris- 
ingly and is more than ever fascinating as we 
come to the close of the fifth four-century 
period since Jesus came. 

The first period was begun with the birth 
of Christ and the loosing upon the world of a 
force which is still, and increasingly, oper- 
ative. The fourth century prepared for the be- 
ginning of the second period with the change 
of the church’s status from one of persecution 
and suffering to one of power and triumph. The 
second period saw the decay of the old civiliza- 
tion and its rejuvenation physically by the 
calamity of the barbarian invasion. The fail- 
ing physical stock was given new vigor. The 
third period began with Charlemagne’s intro- 
ducing consolidation and organization into Eu- 
rope, and ended with the Crusades. In the 
fourth period the apparent failure of the Cru- 
sades gave rise to the new learning, the Re- 
naissance, which in turn prepared the way for 
the next four-century period of the Reforma- 
tion. Hence, were there no great world crisis 
to revive our interest in this theory as we enter 
upon the twentieth century there would be a 
natural or at least a well founded theoretical 
expectation of an imminent upheaval of civil- 
ization. In the main, also, it will be seen that 
a calamity was the forerunner of a better order 
of things, that a new idea triumphed over op- 
posing force, and that after each upheaval the 
race was on a higher level than it had been be- 
fore. These last observations, I am aware, are 
only measurably true but the theory in the 
main will bear considerable strain. The pessi- 
mist, who constantly looks backward for his 
“Golden Age” will not easily concede the up- 
ward trend in each case, but no one can deny 
the strong presumption of truth in the con- 
clusion that, since the birth of Christ, civiliza- 
tian has rolled forward in great waves of about 
four centuries. 


Apart, therefore, from any world crisis at this 
time we should have an expectation of some up- 
heaval. When we add to this presumption the 
tragic fact of a world war involving directly 
three-fourths of the human family, the theory 
rises to the dignity of a demonstration. 

Prior to the war there were many signs of 
radical change in the established order. We 
had the Hague Tribunal, the sanctuary of a 
great idea, not built, however, as it should have 
been to be effective, by popular subscription 
in every land participating in the conferences 
held there, but by the money of one man. The 
men who were to make the dream of peace 
come true were the backers and beneficiaries 
of the system which must be radically changed 
before the dream can possibly be realized and 
who were therefore the last men on earth to 
bring it to pass. With the exception of a few 
who represented democracies in the Hague con- 
ferences, the rest represented rulers who re- 
served the right—the divine right—to toss 


human life into the maelstrom of war and the 
money lords who stood ready to finance their 
fiat. 


In addition to the Hague Tribunal which 
proved so fragile a prop to peace, there were 
other movements, concessions to the growing 
vigor of the social consciousness, which seemed 
to show that governments were beginning to 
recognize long neglected social responsibilities 
and were striving to express this in the shape 
of insurance for the sick, the aged and the un- 
employed. 

Meanwhile in Europe there was a rising tide 
of discontent which is explained by an old 
cartoon and a modern addition. The old car- 
toon of the era following Napoleon’s wars was 
of a French peasant hoeing in his field but 
carrying as he worked a soldier on his .back 
and superimposed upon the soldier and the 
peasant a nobleman representing the ruling 
class. The modern addition is of a third fig- 
ure above peasant, soldier and ruler, the money 
lord. During the ten years before the war the 
common people had begun dimly to realize that 
no divine right guaranteed to a few men in 
perpetuity the privilege of exploiting the nat- 
ural resources and the human labor power of a 
country to their own private profit. Agitators 
had been pointing out this patent wrong to a 
weary people for half a century and had mus- 
tered 8,000,000 rebels against the theory. When 
the critical test came they did not make good 
as an organization. Given fifty years, great 
changes would have come without a war. The 
signs were there in 1914, riots in Russia, ad- 
vancing power of the Social Democracy in Ger- 
many, labor agitation in England and a seeth- 
ing discontent in Austria, France and Italy. 

What was it that checked these movements, 
made them drag miserably and fail? The peo- 
ple lacked four things. They lacked the power 
to think in the large, the imaginative ability to 
visualize big things. They lacked that supreme 
weight of pressure which forces action in self- 
defense. They lacked the irresistible incen- 
tive. Most of all, they lacked a religious en- 
thusiasm. The agitators had banked on the 
power of an economic creed and an appeal to 
selfishness, just as the Church banked on a 
ern theological creed and an appeal to 
ear. 

The war, which is said to have been welcomed 
in the chancellaries of Europe as a means of 
diverting this bubbling popular discontent, is 
supplying all four of those things which the 
people lacked. 

It is worth our while to try to understand 
this. The people are learning to think in the 
large more rapidly and with a vividness of 
realization which no propaganda could have 
taught them. The figures which represent their 
sorrows, their debts and their losses are still 
unreal but they will lose their unreality when 
they begin, after the war, to translate huge 
money indebtedness into terms of human labor. 
Think how huge these sums are! 

Ou August Ist, 1916, the combined national 
debts stood, at the end of the second year of 
war, $66,700,000,000. The rate of expenditure 
per diem has risen steadily from the beginning 
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but if it does not rise higher than it is now, 
and if the war comes to and end with August 
ist, 1917, and the military expenditures cease 
—and we have no assurance that this will be 
so—the close of the third year of war will see 
a combined national indebtedness for the Teu- 
tonic Allies of $29,150,000,000 and for the En- 
tente Allies of $57,350,000,000 or a total of $86,- 
500,000,000. The figures are incredible but we 
ought to understand them. They are authori- 
tative, taken from a bulletin issued by a large 
New York banking institution for the guidance 
of its depositors and patrons. 

If, then, the war should end with the close 
of the third year, France, Russia and Austria 
will have increased their national debts three 
times; Germany’s will be four times what it was 
in 1914 and Great Britain’s six times. Italy 
which was the most heavily taxed country in 
the world with the single exception of Japan, 
carrying one of the four greatest debts, has 
increased that colossal debt by $1,725,000,000. 

The Napoleonic wars which lasted 22 years 
cost only one-tenth of what this war has cost 
in two years. The war began with a daily ex- 
penditure of about $40,000,000 a day and has 
risen steadily to a present expenditure every 
day of over $100,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 a 
month. This means that in 12 days it costs 
more than the whole Boer War, in four weeks 
more than the whole Franco-Prussian War and 
in one month exceeds the total cost of our 
great Civil War by $300,000,000. 

In 1914 the average per capita indebtedness 
in Europe was $63; now it is $202 and is still 
rising. To get a comparison remember that our 
own per capita indebtedness is $10.82. Ger- 
many’s per capita debt has risen from $78 to 
$278; that of England from $74 to $422 and 
that of France from $162 to $475. This war 
in its first nine months. has exceeded the cost 
of the five great wars of the past one hundred 
and twenty-five years, one of which lasted four 
years and another twenty-two. 

The cost to date is double the total of all the 
national debts in the world in 1914. It is more 
than seven times the total deposits in our na- 
tional banks; more than seven times the total 
of all the minted gold in the world. It would 
build railroads and steamship lines to every 
corner of the globe. It would build, equip and 
supply teachers for schools for all the children 
in the world. It would pay for two hundred 
Panama Canals and have money left over. 

Perhaps this supposition will help us to real- 
ize the colossal waste. If some impossible 
Croesus had begun, when Jesus was born, to 
throw away, burn or in some other manner, 
destroy $67.50 a minute, every minute, night 
and day from the year 1 A. D. to the present 
time, he would not have wasted as much as this 
war has wasted to date. 

And this only reckons military expenditures. 
It does not figure the economic value of the 
lives destroyed. It does not figure the cost of 
maintaining the millions of dependents after 
the war, made dependent by the war. It does 
not reckon the waste of railroads, factories, 
cities and towns, farm building and farm values 
destroyed. It does not reckon the cost of re- 
placing the thousands of square miles of wanton 
destruction. One attempt at an estimate of the 
total is the unthinkable figure—$125,000,000,000. 


Does any one doubt that Europe, and with 
her the rest of the world, is learning and will 
learn to think in the large? Never were such 
masses of men mustered under arms, or for 
any purpose, since the world began. Never 
were such mountains of supplies gathered and 
consumed. Never was destruction done on such 
a scale. Never were such sums of money 
bargained for and wasted. 

One has but to think it over for a while to 
realize that when—. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart” 
and the millions who have been betrayed and 
robbed of the hard bought savings of the past 
and seen their future savings mortgaged beyond 
hope of redemption—when the worker bends 
his back to the task of paying for the folly of 
kings and the greed of the money lenders, who 
were loudest in their patriotic plaudits for the 
national glory and stood ready to sacrifice any 
number of other men’s sons and other women’s 
husbands on the altar of the national honor and 
to finance the affair—for a trifle of five per 
cent on the minted sweat of laboring genera- 
tions to come—when all this comes home to 
the people who have sacrificed all they have 
and all they loved, the apostles of a new order 
will make with ease a thousand converts where 
they made one with difficulty before the war. 

Add to the ability to think in the large, the 
pressure of unbearable taxation, and the silent 
challenge of the acres of white crosses sown 
over the face of Europe and the memory of 
the millions whose last resting place is not 
known, and you have the incentive, writ large 
and indelibly in characters of blood on the heart 
of suffering Europe. 

Already there are signs that the last and 
greatest want of the people is being supplied by 
the war. The leaders at least have spoken and 
what they say is significant. One of the fire 
brands of Socialism before the war has con- 
fessed, that all that prevented the 8,000,000 
pledged comrades from standing a living wall 
between this gigantic folly and its vast achieve- 
ment of destruction, was lack of religious zeal. 

We do not know and cannot foretell what 
form the movement will take but two things 
help us to understand better than we would 
without them. Women have always been more 
sensitive than men to the religious appeal; and 
women, after this war, will have a new place 
in the sun. They have been wrested from that 
position of sheltered domesticity which they 
held for ages and forced to take the places of 
men, and they will be forced to keep many of 
the places they now hold, because, of the mil- 
lions whose going away made the change neces- 
sary, millions will never return and other mil- 
lions will return so maimed and helpless that 
they will have to accept the reversal of the 
old order and be supported by woman’s labor. 
Woman’s influence and woman’s point of view 
will have a new significance and a new weight. 
There is no question on which side their in- 
fluence will be exerted. The forced loneliness 
and the tragic memories of countless women 
will be written into the political action of the 
next half century and for all time. 

The other matter is of no less significance. 
When Europe, our best customer, wastes its 
credit at the rate of $100,000,000 a day, $3,000,- 
000,000 a month, $86,500,000,000 in three years, 
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it will inevitably, and certainly not favorably, 
affect its borrowing power and the price of 
money and with these the dignity and prestige 
of capital. The civilization of which we boast 
has been built on the power of money and has 
belonged body and soul to the possession of 
money. We have had an almost incurable faith 
in the infallible wisdom of money lenders. It 
was said before the war that no war could come 
because the great financiers would not allow 
it. But they did allow it and rushed in to 
grasp what it offered. The historian writing 
two hundred years hence will not be surprised 
to find that the twentieth century like the six- 
teenth and the twelfth was a turning point in 
history. He will not be surprised to learn that 
the common people of the many lands which 
suffered in the greatest calamity which has ever 
befallen the nations, refused to recognize the 
claim of the money lender that they owed him 
—and his heirs and assigns forever—a living 
and refused to ratify this mortgaging the future 
for his profit. He will not be surprised to 
find that the twentieth century changed the 
old order of private monopoly for profit to a 
new order of common ownership for service. 
The great day of religion does not lie behind 
but before us. The authority and the leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ were never in a better 
way to general and genuine recognition than 
now, when the institutions which usurped that 


authority and frustrated that leadership have - 


failed. The faith of the future to be of use, to 
bear the weight it must carry, to exert the 
power it must exert, cannot deal in threats of 
punishment and appeals to fear but in promises 
of power and inspiration to the righteousness 
and greatness which the old forms of Christian- 
ity did not discover. It will be built on pride 
in the honor conferred by God on the race in 
that he enables and permits them to work out 
their own salvation, with fear and trembling. 
It will incorporate an unshakable faith in the 
“reasonablenss of God’s universe.” It will come 
to believe under pressure of the distresses and 
strivings of life that we are punished by our 
sins. It will return, after the long apostacy, to 
Jesus’ great revolutionary method which was, 
not that of philosophy which sought to change 
the heart by informing the mind, but will clear 
the mind by changing the heart. 
at last that Jesus was right when he said, 
“The pure in heart shall see God” and “He 
that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine.” 
It will repudiate the leadership of those who 
brought about a condition which divided the 
world into the multitude who did not think and 
the few who did nothing but think, and will 
dethrone these in favor of the great servants 
of humanity, who, by service and sacrifice, ex- 
emplified what Jesus meant: “He that doeth 
the will shall know of the teaching.” 


SOCIOLOGY AND CHRISTIANITY 
REMBERT G. SMITH, D. D. 


The rise of modern sociology is traceable to 
the theories and the ideals of the French posi- 
tivist philosopher, August Comte. He believed 
that it is possible, by the study of social ex- 
perience, to discover definite laws, the knowl- 
edge of which would be useful in efforts for 
human betterment. He conceived of sociology 
as a normative science, or one which would find 
and formulate architectonic principles for the 
better building of the temple of man’s welfare. 
Because of the antagonism between the more 
general conceptions of positivism and the truths 
of Christianity, sociology has been frequently 
regarded with suspicion and distrust by Chris- 
tian thinkers and apologists, though this tend- 
ency has recently been less and less manifest. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that modern 
sciences in their normative, if not in their 
speculative, functions are auxiliary rather than 
antagonistic to the religious forces of Christian- 
ity. Modern medical science helps every mod- 
ern good Samaritan, and the laws of sociology 
will be of value in the construction of the New 
Jerusalem. Indeed, the entire program of mod- 
ern science as it aims to discover laws in order 
to deliver men from their ills, is not only wel- 
comed by the Christian but he interprets it as 
a providential result of the leavening processes 
of the kingdom prophesied by Christ himself. 
And so he will not be inclined to point out 
the limitations of sociology as a new science, 
but rather will he look forward with hope to 
see its usefulness increase as the passage of 
time brings growth and maturity. At the same 
time his appreciation of sociology will not be 
based altogether on hope, for there are rational 
foundations for the conviction that sociology 


can contribute to Christian progress, and at- 
tention may well be turned to some of them. 
Sociology will be of decided value in showing 
the error of materialistic philosophy. The biol- 
ogy of the last century, as well as the chemistry 
and physics, denied the significance, if not the 
reality, of the spiritual element in man and 
so disseminated widely the spirit of pessimism 
and despair. The resulting philosophies ac- 
cordingly had large use for such gloomy terms 
as “the riddle of the universe,” “the unknown 
and the unknowable,” “the survival of the fit,” 
and had much to say about a mechanistic world 
running of itself and controlled by no moral 
intelligence, human or superhuman. Men be- 
came monks of science and their laboratories 
were monasteries, the narrow confines of which 
held them back from a wide survey of the sig- 
nificant facts in human history and present 
experience. They looked down into the earth- 
dust with their microscopes, and up into the 
star-dust with their telescopes, but they had 
little time to study the horizontal human-dust 
which is called man and which is the habitation 
of the divine. Geologists boasted that they 
knew more about the carboniferous era than 
historians did of the era of feudalism in Eu- 
ropean history. Nature was the great phe- 
nomenon and man the small epi-phenomenon. 
Man “dwindled” and “the world” of nature was 
“more and more.” Biology was more inter- 
esting than the Bible and geology than geog- 
raphy. Already a better day has dawned as 
sociology is being studied with enthusiasm and 
energy. In this study the critical and scientific 
intellect is undertaking the intensive investiga- 
tion of human society. Such an investigation 
will be transformed into an invasion and a 
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It will believe _ 


conquest of the territory held hitherto by a 
materialistic philosophy and we will come to 
see that not only is “man the proper study of 
mankind” but that nature cannot be understood 
until the doctrine of human nature is wrought 
out in truth. Sociology is destined to render 
decided service to modern Christianity as its 
conclusions discredit the materialism which has 


held such extensive sway for five decades or 
more. 


Sociology will have a stimulating and a wid- 
ening influence upon theology. The progress of 
Christianity has been seriously impeded by an 
arid modern scholasticism but little better than 
that of the Middle Ages. One so-called great 
scholar built, as it were, a critical block house 
and as soon as he finished it, another so-called 
great scholar knocked it down, and this child’s 
play has gone on indefinitely, and while it has 
been going on tremendous social forces have 
been acting and interacting over which Chris- 
tian scholarship has had no control nor guid- 
ing power. In the realm of so-called Christian 
thought there has been a scrupulous tithing 
of the mint, anise, and cummin of a trivial 
criticism and the weightier matters of the law 
have been ignored until the forces of moral 
control in the modern world have been sapped. 
The awful resurgence of paganism which we 
witness in the European war has been the re- 
sult. It is said that Hegel stopped his writing 
for a minute and looked out of his window as 
Napoleon, the conqueror of Prussia, passed by, 
‘after which he calmly returned to the elabora- 
tion of his philosophy. Not after this fashion 
can Christian scholars regard the ravages of 
the present war. It is time for a terrible peni- 
tence, and after that high time for new studies 
and new methods. It is said that a pedantic 
friend of the lamented Borden P. Bowne asked 
him if he had read a recent volume on a critical 
question and when he replied that he had not, 
asked him when he intended to do so. The wise 
man said, “I do not expect to read it. Life is 
too short for such books. It makes no differ- 


ence whether what the author seeks to prove is 
true or false.” Christian theology needs to be 
vitalized by a change of themes. It needs to 
turn its eyes towards the life that is rather 
than towards dead literature. The laws of social 
life are more important than the laws of speech. 
The study of sociology by Christian scholars 
will tend to arrest the anaemia of the merely 
academic spirit; it will result in a more nearly 
correct valuation of the experience of the past 
and in a clearer understanding of modern life. 

Sociology may be expected to give light to 
those who are seeking to improve the organiza- 
tion of the church. Roman Catholicism un- 
duly suppresses individualism while Protest- 
antism has gone to the other extreme, until] it 
exists in a great number of sects many of them 
with no real “raison d’etre.” Nothing will more 
helpfully clarify ecclesiology than sociology, 
which may be expected to dig out the channel 
through which now stagnant streams may go 
forth to irrigate and fertilize the wide areas of 
humanity’s needs. Ecclesiasticisms become 
powerless because they become self-centered. 
The grief over the destruction of the great 
cathedrals in the present war seems to be more 
because of their architectural beauty than be- 
cause of any religious life or power symbolized 
by them. 

Both the missionary ideals and methods will 
be improved by the study of sociology which in 
its very nature is antagonistic to racial or 
national narrowness. A scientific internation- 
alism vitalized by the spirit of Christian love 
may be looked for as the result of the sympa- 
thetic and serious study of sociology by Chris- 
tian leaders. The world is on the verge of 
great changes, and the plans for them should be 
clear and comprehensive, and in the drawing 
of them no science will be more useful than 
that one which investigates the entire field of 
social phenomena as they are presented in au- 
thentic history and in present experience. To 
re-build humanity according to these plans will 
require vast moral power and this Christianity 
offers in the motive of a limitless love for men. 


THE CONTINENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
J. EDWIN HARTMAN 


In the present great world-travail there is a 
persistent hunger of the heart, everywhere ob- 
servable—a hunger for optimism. The demand 
is not for an empty word. It must not be the 
painted picture of a feast. The awakened sus- 
picions of the mind will not easily accept stones 
for loaves or scorpions for eggs. 

Prophesy is always precarious; it feels after 
the future like the fingers of a blind man touch- 
ing a wall. But prophesy is itself prophetic. 
It reveals the mind, driven out of its accus- 
tomed tranquility, on a perilous pilgrimage; it 
foreshadows in dim dreams the realities of a 
city that hath foundations. If it is sane it 
guides itself by high and undeniable landmarks 
that lie along its path. And always the fruits 
of its quest, when fairly understood, are seen 
to be wholesome and good. 

That there are even now in process momen- 
tous world-changes every attempt at forecast 
certainly testifies. Probably the changes can- 
not fall upon us like precipitated events; rather 
they must unfold like revelations. They will 


not find us unprepared. Each advance will lift 
men to the capacity for its successor. Yet, the 
great war has undoubtedly accelerated the 
world-movement toward some vast and signi- 
ficant issue. Just what, in broad outline, is 
that issue? 

A careful view will reveal that there is com- 
ing to be a widening of horizons on every side, 
the breaking down of limited patriotisms, and 
the regrouping and amalgamation of the peo- 
ples of the earth. We observe that these new 
horizons are fixing themselves at the strands 
of the several continents. The inner meaning 
of the present war would appear to be this very 
thing. Europe is waking to her own enlarged 
self-consciousness. The war is not finally a 
building of new barriers, but the break-down 
of all continental divisions, and a union of all 
her nations, not of course, into one political 
identity, but certainly into a strong continental 
consciousness. 

Credit must be given to Germany for first 
having glimpsed the arrival of the new day. 
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But she perceived it through perverted lenses. 
To her it looked first like a vast Caucasian 
event, and she cried out her nervous warnings 
against the Yellow Peril. This was too wide a 
view. Then she saw it as a Teutonic event and 
discovered the Slav Peril. She thought she dis- 
covered in herself the amalgamating bond; and 
at once seized upon a name for it, “Kultur,” 
and a method to enforce it, the sword. This 
was too narrow a view. Yet through this nar- 
row aperture Hurope is forcing her bloody way 
to the shores of her various seas. 

The Russian-Japanese War marked the birth- 
day of a new Oriental consciousness. “Asia 
for Asiatics’” may be its name. Looked upon as 
a struggle for the larger self-consciousness, 
much of the movement, the restlessness, the 
belligerent attitudes of Japan discover their 
mysteries and align themselves exactly with 
the phenomena observed in other portions of 
the world. 

It is almost impossible, in this light, to lay 
judgment against any people or nation. It 
is a universal symptom of a cosmic process 
which undoubtedly arises out of the very con- 
stitution of the world. Back of it all is a 
great spirit—whose name is God! Individuals 
blunder; nations see with astigmatic vision; 
parliaments endeavor in wrong directions. And 
all these things make for violent tempests on 
the surface. Yet, underneath, the tide moves 
irresistibly onward. 

The Pan-American consciousness dawned 
with the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It was probably foreshadowed already in the 
Declaration of Independence, the American 
Revolution, and George Washington’s warning 
of his countrymen regarding “entangling al- 
liances.” The Spanish-American War added re- 
sponsibilities to the dominant Republic, which 


tend to make it more Latin, and the Latin Re- © 
publics more Anglo-Saxon. Immigration from 
Europe is gradually modifying both the Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon into that new type which will 
have to be called “American.” The Panama 
canal is the one signal physical achievement 
that will serve as a binding link of the several 
Americas. Signs of the growing American self- 
consciousness are daily and increasingly evi- 
dent. As in Europe and Asia, so here, the na- 
tional political units will doubtless survive. 
But transcending and glorifying them will be 
that new “over-consciousness” which will ex- 
press itself with proud self-respect by one word 
—a word that embraces every mountain plain, 
and climate from the Arctic to Cape Horn, from 
Atlantic to Pacific, the word, America! 

The significance of all this for Christianity is 
not far to seek. Self-consciousness is the 
foundation of conscience. And Christ-conscious- 
ness is the inspiration of conscience. This 
implies both a responsibility and a hope. The 
Church must see that the great continents be- 
come truly Christian. There are almost cer- 
tain to arise various types of Christianity ac- 
cording to the predominant race characteristics. 
The Christian religion of Asia fully developed 
will no doubt differ from that of Europe or 
America. But each will be in itself incomplete, 
requiring the others. The prayer of Jesus 
Christ for the unity of believers looks to a 
more significant answer than the merging of 
different creeds and sects, although that is em- 
braced. It refers finally to a world-unity of 
various great conceptions, continental visions, 
of Christ. The harmony of all together, one 
perfect Christianity—will mean the Kingdom 
of God, the final arrival of Him who called him- 
self the Son of Man, to meet the consummate 
parousia of MAN. 


The Law Of Liberty 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President Oberlin College 


There is a widespread menacing tendency to 
forget that self-control is a prime condition of 
everything that is worth while in life. There 


_ is much talk of so-called personal liberty, that 


really means liberty to make conditions far 
harder for both personal and social progress. 
It cannot be justly claimed that women have a 
fair representation in organized society today. 
It cannot be justly claimed that industrial 
workers in general are fairly sharing in the 
joint product of labor and capital. How cer- 
tainly the selfish lawlessness of the capitalistic 
class fruits either in the selfish lawlessness of 
other classes, or in the determination to bring 
all business under state control, is witnessed 
by the conservative Railway Age Gazette: “The 
real leaders of Socialism in this country are 
such men as Charles S. Mellen, B. F. Yoakum, 
and the directors of the New Haven, Frisco, 
and other roads, who are too crooked, cow- 
ardly, indolent or incapable to perform the 
duties of their positions.” Nevertheless, selfish 
force cannot bring the emancipation of any 
class. Not even if they could be certainly suc- 
cessful in the use of force could the emanci- 
pation so come. We are learning that the un- 
speakable folly of war is that it settles nothing; 
that after all the fighting is over the real solu- 
tion must be reached in other more rational 


ways. Let the Balkans bear witness: Intoler- 
able slaughter and suicide of nations, and abso- 
lutely nothing of value accomplished. Any 
cause is safe in just the degree in which it has 
really won the conviction of men. The real 
victory of a cause, therefore, absolutely re- 
quires education, persuasion, and the free 
choosing of the new goal. The forced victory, 
even if possible, thus is a cheap and insecure 
victory; the more fundamental and difficult task 
still remains. The selfish lawless victory 
that willingly ignores all other human interests, 
just because it is selfish and lawless, cannot 
abide. “Nothing is settled until it is settled 
right” is still good doctrine and more true now 
than ever. 


APPLY IT TO D. Ds. 

There is a story of a Dutch army officer who 
appeared in public with his breast covered with 
medals. 

“Where did you get all those medals, 
Colonel?” a friend asked him. “Did you win 
some big battle?” 

The officer pointed to the biggest, brightest 
medal of all. 

“Dot’s de first one,” he said. “I got dot by 
mistake. Un I got all de oder ones because 
I had dot one.” 
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| A WAVE OF EVANGELISM 
W. G. A. Millar, Purchasing Agent American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Many cities and towns of the United States 
have experienced during recent months a re- 
vival of the old-fashioned religion. This has 
been brought about in some instances by a 
general movement uniting all the Protestant 
churches of a community in a campaign for 
new members. In other cases individual 
churches have undertaken a revival of large 
proportions. These signs of religious activity 
may be attributed to several causes, but un- 
doubtedly each of the following have influenced 
the churches toward a spiritual awakening: 

Some Causes.—Evangelistic campaigns, by 
noted evangelists in leading cities. 


Preachers emphasizing that the church’s first 
business is the saving of the lost. 

Men’s Bible Class Movement. 

Religious Training Institutes. 

Student Volunteer Movement. 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

Summer Religious Conferences. 


Personal Evangelism propaganda through de- 
nominational papers. f 

Whatever may be the cause, the fact of a re- 
ligious awakening is apparent to the most cas- 
ual observer, and the Lord is surely visiting his 
people in great power and blessing. 

The methods used in these revivals have 
varied greatly. Some communities have en- 
gaged an evangelist of national reputation; 
others have secured a special preacher appoint- 
ed by a denominational evangelistic commit- 
tee. In some instances an evangelistic team 
has performed the service. Many churches 
have had great success in securing converts 
without any outside help—the pastor depending 
ar an organization from his own member- 
ship. 

One Plan That Worked.—One such church in 
a New England city added 270 new members 
within a few weeks. The plan used in this 
church is outlined as follows: 

Vision.—First the pastor had a vision of one 
hundred new church members as converts. 
He preached for nearly three months on 
‘Hvangelism.” The winning of souls was thus 
continuously before the mind of the people, and 
when soon afterward they were asked to send 
to the pastor the names of any unsaved per- 
sons there was a great response and 1,200 
names were received. Cards for this purpose 
had been put in the church pews and members 
were urged to take them, fill out, and return a 
week later. The names thus received included 
unsaved persons in the families of the church, 
neighbors, business friends and acquaintances 
in any part of the city. Sunday School scholars 
sent in names of fathers and mothers. At each 
church service some cards were thus gathered. 
These twelve hundred names formed a ‘“Con- 
stituency” list which was card indexed and 
separated by districts. 

Volunteers.—Next came a call for 100 voun- 
teers to act as personal workers or visitors, 
and when the number was completed they were 
divided into twenty teams of five each. These 
volunteers met for a half hour after the mid- 
week prayer meeting for a month for the pur- 


pose of studying the book entitled “Taking Men 
Alive,” by Charles G. Trumbull. 


Next a letter was mailed by the pastor to 
each of the 1,200 persons on the constituency 
list, from which we quote: 

“As you are doubtless aware our church is 
making a very special appeal to those not mem- 
bers of our church, yet sympathetic with her 
aims and ideals, to declare for Christ, and unite 
with the church. 


“We ask of you to most earnestly consider 
the matter of your spiritual welfare and to de- 
termine if this is not the hour for you to make 
your public avowal for your Master. 


“Without excitement or emotional fervor, 
but on the basis of doing ‘the right’ by our God 
and ourselves, we are appealing to you to do 
what your best moments have asked of you. 
It is a great opportunity to settle the greatest 
question now. In the quiet of home and office 
and mill you can make your decision, the result 
of which will outlast eternity.” 

With this letter was enclosed a printed folder 
explaining how to become a Christian, urging 
the reader to “Repent, Believe, Confess, Obey 
and Serve,” and to join the church. 


The active campaign was then started and 
each team worker was given ten cards bearing 
the names which he or she was to visit within 
a week. They were to report back by returning 
the card with notation as to result of the in- 
terview. A “declaration” card was also used 
as some persons were ready at once to accept 
the invitation to become a Christian. These 
persons were immediately visited by the, pas- 
tor. No one was received into the church ex- 
cept on public profession. Difficult cases were 
revisited the second or third time, and one man 
was called upon nine times; finally he yielded, 
accepted the invitation to come to church, and 
today is an active Christian worker. A “fol- 
low-up” system was inaugurated by which _ 
every card was accounted for each week and 
the results tabulated. If a worker became 
careless the unfinished task was assigned to 
another visitor. 

Prayer.—A great spiritual impulse was given 
to this campaign by neighborhood prayer meet- 
ings. The city was divided into twenty dis- 
tricts, approximating an equal number of names 
from the constituency list, for each district. In 
each of these a cottage prayer meeting was 
held once a week, the team members being 
present. Whenever possible the meeting was 
held in a non-Christian home. Invitations were 
sent out to all names in a district, signed by 
the hostess at whose home the meeting was to 
be held for that week, inviting them to come 
to the meeting. The response was most suc- 
cessful and on the last Wednesday evening 
meeting over 400 persons were engaged in 
prayer in the various districts. 

Results.—The campaign lasted eight weeks, 
during which time 174 persons were received 
and within a few weeks 94 additional as the 
enthusiasm kept up, making a total of 270. 
Ninety-four per cent were adults; 23 per cent 
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were husbands or wives; 45 per cent were 
young men between 25 and 35 years of age. 


What was the secret? A pastor on fire for 
the saving of souls, a responsive people, and 
dependence upon God through prayer for suc- 
cess and guidance. Surely any church may 
have corresponding results by using this or a 
similar method, when the conditions are met. 


Personal Evangelism.—Further evidence that 
the church is experiencing a great awakening 
is the response of members to appeals along 
the line of “personal evangelism.” In many 
cities there has been formed within the past 
few weeks a federation of churches for the 
purpose of promoting church activities, includ- 
ing personal work. Lay speakers have been 
secured for the purpose of presenting to mass 
meetings of men the privilege and duty of per- 
sonal soul-winning, and several thousand 
church members have enlisted for this service. 
In one city a Men’s Union was formed, repre- 
senting twenty-five churches of all denomina- 
tions. In some cases individual churches have 
formed leagues or associations for winning 
other men. 


Business Men.—The most promising feat 
however, of this awakening is that a great ari] 
of Christian men have enlisted for the purp¢ 
of bringing other business men to Christ || 
they have opportunity day by day. As some aj 
has said, “The best fruits are hand ae | 
and these men have accepted the privilege || 
go out and do some of the picking. 

The Challenge.—The fact that so ma 
Christian men have responded to this appé 
for personal evangelism emphasizes the fa 
that when a great challenge is put up to t} 
average man calling for courage, faith al 
even heroism he usually responds, and eat 
man so enlisting enters the “open door” of 0} 
portunity which no one can shut but himse} 
When such a man once makes a start and wil 
the first soul for Christ he will never want tl 
door to swing shut thus jeopardizing his ow 
crown. | 

“Behold, I have set before thee an open doo 
and no man can shut it; for thou hast a litt 
strength, and hast kept thy word, and hast n¢ 
denied my name. 

“Hold that fast which thou hast, that no ma 
take thy crown.” Rev. 3:8, 11. 


A “TWICER” AND HIS PREACHER 


The Christian Advocate published a letter 
from “A Twicer to My Preacher.” The writer 
says he is what Gladstone called “ a twicer,” 
that is he attends the preaching service both 
Sunday morning and evening as a duty. Then 
he proceeds in decidedly unsympathetic fashion 
to instruct his preacher as to his duties—and 
his shortcomings. 

He tells the preacher that as he cannot at- 
tend any other church, as far as inspiration 
and instruction are concerned, “it is you or 
nobody.” “If your sermon is a failure there is 
no compensation.” 

After exalting the “loyalty of the dear saints 
who go faithfully to church for a lifetime and 
almost never hear a sermon such as the preach- 
er ought to give,” he proceeds to find definite 
faults in the sermons. He says they are all 


alike, they are commonplace, tame, timid, un- 


informing. 

There seems to be a “sameness” to the indict- 
ments as well as to the sermons. But this is 
not all. He accuses the preacher of not being 
“an earnest student of the Bible.” He expects 
the preacher “to throw light on the Bible from 
philology, archaeology, exploration, human ex- 
perience, and of course from ,the books of its 
scientific expounders.” ‘“Twicer” wants to get 
his money’s worth out of that preacher! 

Then he is confused by contrary voices. He 
is advised by friends not to have his child bap- 
tized, nor to send for a doctor when he is sick, 
but to have him confirmed in the true church, 
and not to worry about his conversion as every- 
body is going to be saved and those old-fash- 
ioned beliefs are all outgrown. He is confused 
by these things and the “preacher, his guide, 
is silent.” 

The “Twicer” turns from criticism to sug- 
gestion and’ gives his preacher this advice: 
“Your thin and vanishing sermons would find 
needed blood and substance if you would give 
two hours a day to the study of the Bible, two 
to the study of Christian doctrine and two to 


the study of Christian history—this last thi 
you may know the ever new guises in which 0! 
error clothes itself. If you need a speci 
stimulus preach an exegetical sermon once 
month, a doctrinal, a historical, a moral (c 
some virtue or sin), and a social or reform se 
mon at about the same frequency.” 

He goes to suggest that the preacher mig! 
gain desired intellectual strength by more ha! 
reading and study, and advises him to |] 
friendly with people, yet not to “loaf but study 

“Don’t buy a new overcoat, but a new e! 
cyclopedia, a new Bible dictionary and con 
mentary. Pour your reading into your sermon 
Illumine them with light from science, a1 
literature, history, biography, etc. Strive to | 
a master of your craft and a prophet of Go 
Remember, I can hear no one else, and ther 
fore so preach that I shall desire to hear 1 
one else.” 

Of course, a cry like this never fell on de 
ears. Some ministers wrote of its “stimulatir 
effect,” and one layman would contribute to tl 
expense of sending it to all pastors. Oth 
ministers give “Twicer’” as good as he gav 
Here are some of the statements made in tl] 
three letters published in the Christian A 
vocate a fortnight later: “I admire your loyal 
even though there is doubt whether it has a1 
positive ethical quality. You say it is a wond 
people attend church as well as they do. It 
also a wonder that a preacher can continue - 
preach to people who hear as badly as some y« 
laymen do.” “Probably it never occurred 
you that some people go to church to worsh 
God, not to sample the preacher.” “You ha’ 
but one preacher to whom you listen; I ha’ 
all sorts and conditions of men listening to m 
and I am more concerned about my message 
the irregular or occasional attendant than 
am about you. The infrequent visitor must | 
needs be attracted, held and won.” 

“The charge of sameness in sermons is jus 
But go out and put these sermons into practi 
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and you will compel a new message.” “You 
Say my sermons are too much like sermons of 
other Preachers. That is because we are all 
preaching fundamentals. Bishop Quayle once 
spoke of the ‘Crime of Being Uninteresting,’ 
but never did he advise his brethren to preach 
fresh and original’ fundamentals. 


“I noted that it did not occur to you to sug- 
gest that I propose any work in my sermon, 
that I preach on benevolences or on Sunday 
School needs.” 


Concerning “Twicer’s” confusion over the 
“contrary voices” one preacher replies that 
those themes are not a “profitable sort of 
themes for sermons in these days when 
churches no longer thrive on controversy.” An- 
other says he would have been glad to answer 
such questions privately, if “Twicer’” had come 
to him, but that his church considers some 
things on which others lay great stress as really 
non-essentials. “I would talk the matter over 
with you privately, but I will not by my 
preaching close open doors. Many listeners 
are in my congregation because they know the 
half hour will not be wasted on non-essen- 
tials.” Another answer is that these themes, 
together with the archaeology, exploration, etc., 
are proper subjects for discussion in the pas- 
tor’s Bible class. 

Nor do the pastors fail to do a little mathe- 
matical calculation as to the length of the day, 
the hours of study ‘‘Twicer” definitely calls for, 
besides unmentioned hours of study on science, 


literature, art, biography, social reform, etc. 
Then one man begins to enumerate the things 
the pastor has to do besides preparing and de- 
livering two sermons weekly, such as Sunday 
School lesson, prayer meeting address, prepara- 
tory members’ class, Junior and Senior 
Leagues, official board meetings, missionary 
meetings, calling on the sick, funerals—the 
preacher gave up with a gasp and a dash and 
so do we. 

Of course, the postponed purchase of an over- 
coat was not forgotten nor unnoticed. The 
need of books is admitted. One preacher adds: 
“That suggestion has merit. A better one would 
be for you to get to your job as a layman and 
make it possible for your preacher to have 
both. That might take a lot of ‘flabbiness’ out 
of the sermons.” 

Another sees that “Twicer” has noted his 
shabby overcoat but knows that dictionaries, 
commentaries, books on archaeology and ex- 
ploration are expensive, and is “compassion- 
ately conscious that there is small likelihood 
that the estimating committee will make allow- 
ance for both a Bible dictionary and respectable 
outer garments.” The preacher remembers that 
“Paul asked Timothy to bring his cloak and 
books,” and realizes that “the apostle was not 
the only one who needed both.” 

Well, we know that Paul wanted “especially 
the parchments,” but for all these Christian 
centuries the Christian church has been secretly 
hoping that Paul had that warm cloak in his 
drear Roman prison. 


“THE JUNIOR CHURCH” 
WM. L. STIDGER 


A Junior Church with an average attendance 
of 150 young people between the ages of six 
and sixteen, with its own Official Board, its own 
Young Ladies’ Aid Society, its own choir, its 
own ushers, its own financial system with du- 
plex envelopes, running successfully for three 
years, I feel is worth the attention of all 
churches. I can write of it with perfect taste 
because of the fact that it is not my own idea, 
nor of my own organization. I just happen to 
be a sympathetic preacher who came by the 
fortunate inheritance of the Methodist itiner- 
ancy into this possession. The only thing I 
might modestly say of myself in regard to it 
is that I came to this marvelous Junior Church 
with a glad heart, and that I let not a Sunday 
morning slip by, that I do not attend its in- 
spiring services, and look into the faces of 150 
young Christians in their own church, and then 
go into my own pulpit with a new inspiration 
for my morning service. 


Its Organization. 

The problem of getting the children to church 
is every preacher’s problem. It was out of this 
problem that the Junior Church in San Jose 
grew. Dr. Miller, my predecessor, had tried 
that rather half-way scheme of giving the chil- 
dren a five-minute sermon, written especially 
for them, and then make them wait through a 
forty-five minute sermon written especially for 
grown ups. At best he found this was trying on 
the children. ‘Then he attempted that other 
disturbing plan of preaching to the Juniors and 
then letting them go, much to the confusion 


of the service and much to annoyance of the 
older folks. The Junior Church idea was forced 
on Dr. Miller. From the minute that it was 
announced the idea was most popular, until 
today there are as many children attending the 
Junior Church as many a city boasts in its 
large congregations of older people, the attend- 
ance often running to over 200. 


The Way We Work It. 


Some preachers have said to me, “Oh, yes! 
It’s very easy when you have an associate or 
an assistant pastor.” I reply to that, that it 
is wholly possible even without an associate 
or an assistant. There never was a church 
where there wasn’t a young man interested 
enough to help in the conduct of the Junior 
Church service on Sunday morning. My as- 
sociate and I work it this way, but it can be 
worked just as. efficiently with some young 
man, or an older one for that matter; aye, 
even with an official member (it will give him 
something to do). The Junior Church starts at 
fifteen minutes of eleven. My associate and 
myself alternate in the opening service. One 
Sunday I preach to the Junior Church and an- 
other Sunday he preaches. On the Sunday that 
I preach he conducts the opening service in 
what we call “The Big Church.” I go into the 
Senior Church at fifteen minutes after eleven 
after dismissing the Juniors from their half 
hour service. On the Sunday that my associ- 
ate preaches I visit and help in conducting the 
opening of the Junior Church and at eleven 
o’clock go into the big pulpit. When my asso- 
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ciate is away I preach a five-minute sermon 
and leave the closing exercise to one of our 
older men. We use the regular Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer. We have a scripture 
reading, one anthem and a collection. The 
only difference in the services is the Junior 
Church service is shorter. 


Our Social Life. 


We link up our Boy Scout, Camp Fire Girls, 
and other such organizations with our Junior 
Church. We have what we call a “Junior Jolly” 
once a month. This is a part of the big social 
program of the church. The Junior Church 
has one night a month. We have moving pic- 
tures, games, refreshments, etc., at the “Junior 
Jolly.” I got the name of “Junior Jolly” from 
a most unholy source: In San Francisco I 
once saw on the bill boards the advertisement 
of a show which was called ‘The Junior 
Follies.” I seized this idea to use it for God, 
and since then our most popular social night 
for the Junior Church has been called the 
“Junior Jolly;’” and they like the name. 


When Do They Come Into The “Big Church?” 

This is the question always asked. How. do 
you get them into the big church membership? 
That is a good question. If the Junior Church 
alienated them from God’s Church in the end 
it would be worthless, almost; but it does not. 
After three years’ trial of the Junior Church we 
find upon investigation that it is a rare thing, 
that, when a member of the Junior Church gets 
to that indefinable age when they feel that they 
are “too big” for the Junior Church they do 
not ask the preacher about coming into the 
“Big Church.” We try to take all of the Junior 
Church members in on “probation” while they 
are still “Juniors.” It is seldom that regular 
attendants of the Junior Church do not ask this 
privilege themselves. We do not allow any 
of the Official Board or Aid Society members 
to hold office unless they are members of the 
“Big Church,” at least on probation. When- 
ever we have communion in the “Big Church” 
the Junior Church comes in a body and par- 
takes of communion at the first table, after 
having already had a fifteen-minute service in 
their own church. They come almost without 
exception to this sacred service and look for- 


ward to it with sacred delight. It is no drag, 
to get them to partake of the Holy Sacrament. 
It is a matter of Junior Church pride. We 
have no set age and no set time for the Juniors 
to come into the “Big Church.” This seems to 
come about very naturally. Some arrive at 
that period when they feel “too big” for the 
Junior Church sooner than others. We watch 
them when they start to attending the ‘Big 
Church” instead of the Junior Church and make 
it a point at that time, if we have not already 
done so, to receive them into full membership 
or take some recognition of the fact that they 
have now come into the “Big Church.” It 
works automatically, smoothly, and naturally; 
this transference of affections from the Junior 
Church to the “Big Church.” I am often asked 
if the Junior Church interferes with the Sun- 
day School. No! It helps the Sunday School! 
The Junior Church members come to Sunday 
School first and Junior Church does not start 
until after Sunday School is over. It is the 
golden connecting link between the Sunday 
School and the Church. It is positively the 
best thing I have ever seen to keep the Sun- 
day School children for the church in a most 
natural, simple way. = 

Our Junior Church has its own weekly paper 
called the Junior News. It is edited and man- 
aged by the Official Board of the Junior Church 
and in its first editorial it stated its purpose: 
“The Junior Publishing Company is organized 
for the purpose of promoting all the Junior Or- 
ganizations of the First Methodist Church, such 
as: Junior Church, Intermediate League, Sun- 
day School and Boy Scouts. Our motto is 
‘Service’.” 

And so, after a trial of three years, with the 
organization growing more perfect with each 
passing year, and with the Junior Church at 
last an established institution in First Church, 
San Jose, with its own financial system, its 
own Official Board, its own Young Ladies’ Aid 
Society, its own choir, its own ushers, and an 
average attendance of 150, I have felt that the 
way we work it, might be helpful in a hundred 
churches. We have already received many let- 
ters of inquiry about this most successful 
Junior Church, which has proved its worth both 
to the Juniors and to the Church. 


A STUDY OF RURAL CHURCH TYPES 
PROF. GARLAND A. BRICKER, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE DEGENERATED CHURCH. 


Standing in the midst of one of the most 
fertile plains of the Middle West, where land 
has recently been sold at three hundred dollars 
‘an acre, there is a beautiful, well kept country 
church building. The farmers keep the build- 
ing in excellent repair, and the women of the 
countryside give it an annual house cleaning. 
It stands in the midst of a beautiful green, 
along the roadside, glistening in its marble- 
white coat of paint. 


Like many prosperous persons, however, this 
opulence-reflecting building is only the out- 
ward symbol of degeneracy. 


Many years ago, in the old church which 
formerly stood on this same site, a country 
preacher called sinners unto repentance. The 
community experienced a great revival, and the 


work of the Lord prospered. After a time, a 
new church building was erected. When the 
minister was called away, the church society 
gradually lost its interest in religious matters. 
Today, the people of that large township no 
longer worship in the Lord’s house; for, al- 
though they still maintain an interest in the 
building, no religious meeting has been held 
there since A. D. 1900. The nearest church is 
several miles away, so that the children of this 
whole countryside are growing up without the 
teaching of the church, the middle-aged live 
without its strengthening influence upon life 
and character, and the aged are going to their 
graves without its comforting gospel. 

The people of this rural township do not lack 
in wealth. Here is found some of the richest 
soil in the world, and crops produce each year 
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an abundant harvest. The land owners are 
scientific farmers, and all of them are wealthy. 
They know the economics of agriculture and 
are winning in their efforts to build personal 
fortunes from the soil. 

The worst misfortune that can befall rural 
America is to have a money grasping population 
upon her soil. Agricultural life must be spirit- 
ualized, vitalized, and its wealth consecrated. 
Until this is done, we will continue to have, 
throughout the rural districts, degenerated 
churches, 

The Deserted Church. 

We came to the forks of the road. To the 
right, the way led up over the side of a rugged 
and rather steep hill, at the top of which was 
a small church building. 

We had driven many miles that day over 
dusty country roads, and our young horse was 
showing evidence of weariness. The way up 
to the little building was where a road once 
was or ought to be. There certainly was not 
a road there now; it was a public way, eroded 
full of gullies, so deep that it appeared dan- 
gerous to drive a tired horse and narrow 
buggy over it. So we decided to hitch the horse 
by the roadside at the foot of the hill, and walk 
along the side of the way to the building. 

The writer was the first to reach the church. 
Upon approaching the front door, he was sur- 
prised to find it ajar. 

Entering the building, a most forsaken situa- 
tion met his view. The benches were made of 
fence boards. The legs and backs of some of 
them were loose and tottering. A very old wood 
stove was placed in the one aisle that ran up 
the center of the room. 

There was no raised platform, but a space 
was inclosed by a fence board running in front 
of the pulpit, and a half fence board ran along 
either side. These boards were laid flat, about 
eighteen inches above the floor. To enter this 
inclosure, one needed only to step over the 
fence! 

The pulpit was only a store box set one end. 
On it was the only new thing that the build- 
ing possessed. That was a copy of a large 
family edition of the Holy Bible, and it was 
the gift of the recent preacher. 

The walls were dark, and dirty. Two or three 
old-fashioned oil lamps hung against the walls. 
The whole appearance was one of dinginess. 
Surely, no one would care to linger here. It 
was useless to lock the door. 


After surveying the place and taking a few 
pictures, we retraced our steps to the con- 
veyance and drove down the road. We met 
an old gray bearded man about a mile from the 
church site, whom we interrogated about the 
little hill church. A very interesting bit of 
history was our reward. 

Many, many years ago, this rural church was 
the religious rallying place of that whole coun- 
tryside. A light came into the old man’s 
eyes as he related the old-time vigor and power 
of this church. Then gradually, a change came. 
The neighborhood was greatly reduced in popu- 
lation, folks lost their interest in church mat- 
ters, and finally only seven persons met in the 
little, old church to worship. 

During the past winter a “big meetin’” was 
held designed to reawaken the people. A 
“great” revival took place and seven conver- 
sions resulted. The membership of the little 
church was doubled. 

A relative of this old gentleman, who lived 
in an adjoining county, was engaged to preach 
at the church twice a month. The new minis- 
ter, an exhorter, was to receive a salary of five 
dollars each preaching day. But the fund of 
the little flock was small, and soon it was 
discovered that nearly all of the church’s money 
was being spent for preaching talent; and that 
this was being spent by officials who were rela- 
tives of the same family and of the minister. 

That was an awful discovery! A conspiracy 
soon developed. A great schism took place in 
that church, which took half of the member- 
ship with it. Again, they were seven, most of 
them elderly persons, and interest again lag- 
ged. No one seemed to care for the welfare of 
the church, it was almost deserted—and the 
old man’s voice trembled. Too weak to do 
effective work against the devil before, it now 
was too weak to maintain its own existence. 
The institutional application of Matthew 12:43- 
45 was complete. 

There are many deserted country churches 
throughout the land. In many instances, the 
cause, doubtless, is a natural result of shifts 
in population to the larger civic centers and 
to the lands westward. However, many more 
are caused by the unfortunate stiffening of the 
upper vertebrae of the spinal column and the 
adjoining muscles. In these cases Christianity 
needs a respelling in the lives of those coun- 
trymen most concerned; and the new word will 
look like this—co-operation. 


The Neighbor’s Dandelions 


_ WILLIAM A. BROWN, D. D. 
Supt. of Missionary Dept. The International Sunday School Association 


The prominent city merchant was very proud 
of his beautiful lawn, which was tastefully ar- 
ranged and always well kept. It was a daily 
custom of his through the growing season to 
spend at least two hours in the care of the 
flower beds and the like, or in the trimming of 
the ornamental bushes, and in the training of 
the climbing vines which so beautifully adorned 
the spacious appointments about the large 
porches. 

On this occasion he was occupied with the 
toilsome task of digging out the rapidly spread- 
ing dandelions which threatened to dispute with 
the blue grass for the final possession of the 


place. The most casual observer could easily 
see that but for the earnest effort of the owner 
with all his partiality in favor of the blue grass, 
the dandelions might win an easy victory. The 
preservation of lawns from the intrusion of 
dandelions is hard work. For once rooted in 
the least hospitable soil they prevail and propa- 
gate with a most commendable persistence. 

“It is discouraging work, this trying to up- 
root the dandelions,” I said, wanting to show 
at least my familiarity with the arduousness 
of the job that engaged his attention. 

“No, really it is comparatively easy,” he 
replied as he paused for a moment to answer 
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my friendly remark. “We have scarcely no 
trouble at all with dandelions, ourselves. Our 
great distress comes entirely from our neigh- 
bor’s dandelions.” 


The neighbor’s dandelions! Later I looked 
in passing along the street, and I saw that 
neighbor’s yard in which dandelion stalks 
seemed more plentiful than blades of blue grass 
in ordinary lawns. This individual neighbor 
may have had a genuine preference for dande- 
lions, and may have favored dandelions above 
blue grass. But there is this pertinent sug- 
gestion about his choice: He could not keep his 
dandelions to himself. They would not stay in 
his own yard. They would become truant and 
not only played outside his yard but remained 
outside all night and all-the time. So his seem- 
ing good became an evil to his next door neigh- 
bor. 


Now why do you suppose the all-knowing 
and the all-loving Father made dandelions so 
contagious that when one man has them in his 
yard the next door neighbor is bound to catch 
them in his own yard? 


I think the philosophy underlying the deadly 
contagion of the dandelions must be something 
like this: God wants us to be more interested 


in our neighbors. And the only sure way for 
us to keep own lawns free from the terrible 
contamination of the dandelions is for us to 
have our neighbor’s lawn free also. We might 
have laws passed making it a misdemeanor for 
any man to harbor a dandelion within the con- 
fines of his estate. But by far the better way 
is to give the neighbor a liking for some other 
kinds of growths which might adorn and beau- 
tify his grounds. He might be given a desire 
for flowers, and shrubs and blue grass and 
ornamental trees which are more discriminative 
in their tastes and being more highly refined 
and cultured do not take to running commonly 
all over the neighborhood. Altogether of such 
fine manners are these and other likable 
growths, that they only go where they are 
especially invited to come. 

There is an infinite variety of things, far 
deadlier than the dandelions, which may come 
from the neighbors. And the Lord God Al- 
mighty in his wisdom has made these same 
things perilous in order that we may have 
a deep concern for our neighbors. We can 
only save ourselves wholly from all their evil 
as we save them from all evil. For finally the 
surest way to save ourselves is to save our 
neighbors. 


The Securing of an Evangelist 
Rey. W. E. Biederwolf, Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


_ The securing of proper evangelistic help has 
been in the past no small problem. After such 
care in the selection. of an evangelist as a 
thoughtful minister or ministerial association 
will naturally take, it is sometimes discovered 
with a great degree of chagrin that the man 
called for leadership in this delicate work is 
lacking in a large degree in the intelligence and 
tact and personality and general ability neces- 
sary for success in the work. 

Realizing this the Commission on Evangel- 
ism of the Federal Council has: established a 
Standard of Principles for which any evangelist 
working under its approval must have regard. 
These principles are: 

1, They shall conform themselves in accept- 
ing or declining any invitation for a meeting 
to the standard of faith clearly set forth by the 
Federal Council, and therefore conduct all their 
work upon the doctrinal basis of the Deity of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. They shall secure the appointment of a 
Committee of Pastors who shall endeavor so far 
as possible to guard the work of the press with 
a view both to securing ample and appropriate 
reports of the work and to guarding carefully 
against exaggerated reports of conversions, 
seating capacity of buildings and nightly at- 
tendance, as well as extreme sensationalism of 
every kind. 

3. They shall report all decisions made in 
the meetings conducted by them under the two- 
fold division of 

a. DECISIONS—Referring to what are com- 

monly known as conversions (decisions 
by children under 12 to be so indicated). 

b. RECONSECRATIONS. 

Whatever form of decision card be used these 
facts are to be made known some way on the 


cards when handed to the pastors. 

4. They shall use the word of God in the 
After-Meeting, briefly explaining the way of 
life, and asking those seeking Christ to make 
an audible public confession of faith. 

5. Urge upon the pastors that they put into 
execution at the close of the evangelistic cam- 
paign at least one of the Plans for Conservation 
of Results adopted by the Commission, and 
when possible the evangelist shall make this 
one of the conditions of his accepting the in- 
vitation to undertake the campaign. 

In addition to this the Commission has se- 
cured the appointment by nearly all of the 
highest ecclesiastical bodies of a Committee 
vested with the function of furnishing to the 
Commission reliable and studied information 
concerning the evangelists of their respective 
denominations. This information is furnished 
on the basis of a carefully prepared question- 
aire by the Commission itself, and relates to 
the evangelist’s education, experience, thor- 
oughness, size of work he is best adapted to 
and his general fitness for the same. 

The Commission feels that when an evangel- 
ist comes bearing such credentials from his 
own denomination, and then when in the work 
respects the principles just mentioned, that this 
man will be-as strong and safe a man as it is 
possible to secure. 

The Commission on Evangelism has raised a 
standard of ability as well as character and any 
pastor or ministerial association desiring to 
avail themselves of the services of the Com- 
mission in securing evangelists are at liberty 
to address the Commission on Evangelism at 
its headquarters, 508 Lakeside Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., where all inquiries will receive 
prompt and gratuitous attention. 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


We have now arrived at Easter tide and, to 
our way of thinking, the most rewarding season 
of the year for the average Christian minister. 
He ought to reap a fine harvest for the kingdom 
and we sincerely hope that every one of our 
readers will prosper and be happy in his har- 
vest this month. 


For a number of years we have planned 
largely for “Holy Week” and Easter and have 
put out attractive printed matter. Usually we 
have made our own folders and booklets at 
home and have saved considerable money by 
the plan. Once or twice we have had access 
to sufficient funds to do exactly as we wished 
and found attractive printing at this season of 
the year very serviceable. We know by ex- 
perience, however, that it is possible to do 
good work with the scissors, pen and brush, 
illustrations, pictures or cuts and the mimeo- 
graph. There is no pastor who reads these 
words who cannot increase his usefulness and 
add to the interest in his work by using such 
methods. 


We have very often made large use of art at 
Easter. Several times we secured Perry or 
Brown pictures (one cent each) illustrating 
the “Last Week” and the Easter joy and placed 
them on a large board or card in the vestibule 
of the church. Such an exhibit makes people 
thoughtful and helps to increase the interest. 

This year we have come upon a really re- 
markable book which we value so highly that 
we mention it here. It is “The Gospel in Art,” 
by Albert Edward Bailey and is published by 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass., ($3.00). It 
is a book of nearly 500 pages with 130 full 
page illustrations. It is very rich in Lenten, 
Holy Week and Easter pictures and the best 
part for the preacher who owns a stereopticon 
is that the pictures can be secured in lantern 
slides from John H. Thurston, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

We are trying to keep our readers informed 
about good places to secure lantern slides. 
More and more our men are using lanterns and 
slides and the people enjoy them. We have been 
struggling with the moving pictures for Sunday 
evenings and find them unsatisfactory. The 
best thing we have had is Kalem’s “The Life 
of Jesus of Nazareth” in five reels. It is a 
wonderful thing but it costs ten dollars. We 
commend this film most thoroughly. We had 
it twice in our church at Christmas time and 
packed the house both times. It is not possible 
to find many such satisfactory films. For this 
reason we are sticking to slides, charts and 
mottoes. 

* * * 

The editor wishes to acknowledge the receipt 
of letters and printed matter from many of his 
readers. Everything that comes to us is grist 
for our mill! We work it over and tell our 
readers about it. Send everything you can to 
Rev. E. A. King, 73 South 15th Street, San 
Jose, California. 


THE FEAST OF LIGHTS FOR EASTER 
An Impressive, Beautiful, Never-to-be-forgotten 
Program. 

Rey. Allan Bash, Highland, Kan. 

1. Prepare a white cross about three feet 
high. Set this on a board foundation, six feet 
long, a foot wide and one or two inches thick. 
Let the cross set toward the back edge of the 
board. Bore holes half way through the board, 
one large hole in front of the cross and near 
it; four holes near the front edge of the board, 
where the four “Gospel” candles may be set 
in. 

2. Provide a large white candle for the 
socket near the cross, representing Christ. Four 
candles for Gospels and twelve for Apostles 
and one candle for each pew end in your 
church. At the opening of your service pro- 
vide each one sitting next an aisle with a candle 
and holder. 

3. Sing some hymn of somber character 
showing the world’s need for hep. 

4. Tell of the origin of the Feast of Lights 
in the dim past when books were few and truth 
was taught by “living pictures” that the people 
might see and understand something of God’s 
great message to the world. Have all lights 
turned out and the minister standing by the 
cross will picture the darkness of the world 
without Christ as painted in prophecy and his- 
tory, and recite the opening verses of John’s 
Gospel. When mention is made of the birth of 
Christ light the large candle at the cross. 

5. Immediately some one comes and recites 
the story of the Birth as given in “Ben Hur” 
in dramatic style. (Or some story of the Res- 
urrection.) 

6. The minister will then tell how Christ 
lighted up other lives and the Four Gospels 
are the other lights because they tell of Him. 

7. Have twelve little boys or girls repre- 
senting Apostles, dressed up toga style in cheap 
material, to receive lighted candles from the 
minister and when all twelve are lighted they 
face the audience and sing a verse of “Let 
the Lower Lights be Burning.” While singing 
the other verses they pass down the aisle light- 
ing others as they go. When they have re- 
turned, the the minister will speak on “Let 
your light shine,” ete. Call attention to the 
fact that all light came from the one central 
Light. Hidden quartet sings “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” 

8. Again the “Apostles” sing the “Light of 
the World is Jesus” and gather in the ex- 
tinguished candles from the audience, all sing- 
ing. 


SOME GOOD EASTER STORIES. 

Frances W. Danielson, in the Pilgrim Teach- 
er, has given a list of good Easter stories suit- 
able for boys and girls of different ages. In 
giving her reasons for making the selection 
she says: 

“Sunday School teachers often feel the need 
of ‘secular’ stories to illustrate truths brought 
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out in the Bible stories for occasional use dur- 
ing the class session with the older children, 
and, with those too young to listen to more than 
one story in Sunday School, for use at socials 
and parties or to recommend for home story 
hours.” 

We select a few of these because they may 
be of use to the minister, or members of his 
family who have to teach and do so many things 
at Easter time. 

Primary and Junior. 

“The Boy Who Discovered the Spring,” Alden, 
Knights of the Silver Shield, p. 23. 

“Not Lost, but Gone Before,” Gatty, Parables 
from Nature. 

“The Awakening,” Gatty, Earth’s Many 
Voices. Cabot, Ethics for Children, p. 56. 

“The Walnut Tree that Wanted to Bear Tu- 
lips,’ Wiltse, Kindergarten Stories and Morn- 
ing Talks, p. 36. 

“Springtime,” Field, A Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales. 

Junior. 

“The Shet-up Posy,” “The Plant that Lost its 
Berry,” “The Boy Who Was Scared of Dying,” 
Slosson, Story-Tell Lib., p. 18, p. 37, p. 71 
(Adapt.) 

“A Handful of Clay,’ Van Dyke, The Blue 
' Flower, p. 201 (Adapt.) 

Beginners and Primary. 
. “An Easter Surprise,’ Danielson, Story Tell- 
ing Time, p. 76. 

“A Lesson of Faith,’ Gatty, Parables from 
Nature. Paulsson, In the Child’s World, p. 
307. 


SUGGESTIVE EASTER SERMON TOPICS. 

The following topics are taken from a folder 
that has no name or address upon it, but the 
series of sermons is good. All the topics are 
phrased in the words of Jesus and are from 
the Gospel of John. 


“T Am the Resurrection” 11:25 
“T Am the Way” 14:6 
“T Am the Door” 10:7 
“I Am the Life” 14:6 
“JT Am the Bread of Life’ 6:35 
“JT Am the Good Shepherd” TOS 


A GOOD COMMUNICANT’S CARD. 

Many churches use “communicants’ cards” 
and find them of real value. They vary in 
form and character from simple “tokens” in 
the form of tickets which each communicant 
places in the offering plate to membership 
cards like the following: 

One very interesting thing to do at this Haster 
season is to send a “communicant’s card” by 
mail to each member before communion and 
ask them to be present and to bring the card, 
singing it, etc. If the “Holy Week” program 
is carried through and communion is held on 
Thursday evening this little card should be 
sent with the special program. 


FOR YOUR EASTER CALENDAR. 

What is this Haster message doing for the 
world? It is spreading in every land. It is 
heard as a serene strengthening note in the 
midst of the jarring discords of strife between 
men and classes and war between nations. It 
tells those who listen that manhood and 
womanhood cannot die, because the life which 
they are is the life of God in the soul. It 


whispers to the listening ear everywhere that | 
to do in Christ’s spirit the service that makes 
life freer, nobler, happier for all men is to | 
live the risen life. It tells all men that they | 
owe all their worth—measureless worth—to the 
Christ who died and rose from the dead. | 

But what if the undiscovered mystery per- 
plexes, if questions that cannot be answered 
weigh heavily on our spirit? The Easter mes- | 
sage is that we can leave the answers in the 
care of the Risen One, our Brother, and remain 
in inward peace as we say: 


I know not what the future hath : 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. | 


And so beside the Silent Sea : 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm-from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
—Pilgrim Teacher. 


A GOOD DECISION CARD. 


The following card and announcement is 
taken from the calendar of the Olivet Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. We think it of special value at 
this Haster season and might be used to ad- 
vantage by many churches: 


We ask you to prayerfully consider making this your decision day} 
When you have decided, please mark in one of the spaces below and t¢ 


the right as you may be led. 
MY DECISION 


am a Church member. eel the 
need of a fuller consecration and desire | | 
this day to enter into a deeper spiritual 
life, and become more faithful in my | |, 
Christian duties. 
Tama Chrisian|but not a church mem- 
haye been trying to lead a T desire to have s talk with the Pastor 
concerning these matters. 


ber. 

B Christian lite. I feel the need of unit- 
ing with the church. Consider me an 
applicant for church membersbip. 


Name. 


Hand this Bulletin to the Pastor or deposit in the Pastor's Box. 
4 


THE “PASTOR’S BOX” is to be found in the rear of the auditorium at t 
endof the center aisle. It is there to receive your suggestions, criticisms, question 
or any information you may have to offer. While it is necessary that you si 
your name to your my ate no names will be divulged by the Pastor. Plea 
make use of the box freely and frankly. A | 


HAVE A MISSIONARY ROOM IN THE i 
CHURCH. 
Many churches have made large contributions | 
to the missionary cause by fitting up a room in 
the church as a missionary education room. 
To this room the various classes go for in- 
struction. 
This plan is being tried out at Jackson, 
Michigan. In the acceunt we have seen it says, 
“It is at the same time instructive, giving in- 
formation about missionary work by eye-gate 
as well as ear-gate. A teacher who gives all 
her time to teaching mission study has charge 
of this room, and all the classes in turn come 
to it for special instruction in missions. Two 
or three times a year each class enjoys the 
privilege and it is eagerly waited for, the maps, 
curios, pictures, and books making it a most 
interesting place.” 
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HOW ANY CHURCH MAY HAVE SPECIAL 
MEETINGS. 

: In the following account we propose to tell 

in a few direct paragraphs how any minister 

in any church may conduct evangelistic meet- 

ings in his own church without a professional 

evangelist. 

1. Select a helper, a successful brother 
preacher who has the gift of evangelism and 
who has had experience in the work. He is to 
do all the preaching during the special meet- 
ings, leaving the local minister free to manage 
everything. 

2. Make a survey of the parish to find out 
how many people, old and young, are in the 
parish who need to be reached. Tabulate them 
and determine to reach them all during the 
meetings. 

3. Prepare a “Time Legion” card reading 
like this: 

“In the service of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, 
and under the direction of my minister, 1, 
agree 
to give, in time, at least two hours each month 
to definite personal effort in persuading others 
to begin the Christian Life.” 

See Expositor, August, 1915, page 638, for 
sample card. This is the wording used by one 
minister to fit the needs of his field. It would 
be good, perhaps, to have the card pledge at- 
tendance upon the special meetings. Such a 
card of pledged service is very essential to 
complete success. 

4. <A “Prayer” card should be prepared con- 
taining place for a definite pledge to pray for 
the winning of certain definite people. Blanks 
should be provided for the writing down of the 
names. See one card used, Expositor, May, 
1916, page 783. 

5. A small group of personal workers should 
be organized under the leadership of the min- 
ister and encouraged to do effective personal 
work. 

6. Careful attention should be paid to ad- 
vertising. Let the community know that you 
contemplate the meetings, making prominent 
the fact that the preacher is a brother min- 
ister, a good speaker, and a kind friend. Use 
the newspapers, dodgers, and the door-knob 
hanger. Print your announcement on cards 
and run string loop through one end. Have 
boys hang them on every door knob in your dis- 
trict! Also use attractive posters; also send 
invitations by mail. 

7. In connection with the meetings have a 
“Decision Day” in the Sunday School. If this 
is rightly planned splendid results are bound 
to come. Highty per cent of our recruits for 
church membership are obtained from the Sun- 
day School and that fact shows on the face of 
it that the school should come in for a large 
share of the evangelistic meetings. (See Hx- 
positor, December, 1913, page 151.) 

8. It should be the object of these meetings 
to get as many people as possible to unite with 
the church. Application blanks should be pro- 
vided for people to sign. 

9. When they have united with the church 
they should be set to work. To accomplish this 
provide a list of things people can do in the 
church and give them a chance to check up on 
them. For a good suggestion see Expositor 
for January, 1914, page 216. Also October, 1912, 
page 18. 


We guarantee that a plan like this carefully. 
worked out in any church will bring surpris- 
ing results and greatly strengthen the work. 

WORKING UP THE PRAYER MEETING 

ATTENDANCE, 
Rey. F. M. Field, Plymouth, Michigan. 

Having a firm belief that a good proportion 
of the people in any church can be enlisted in 
the midweek prayer meeting, I used the fol- 
lowing method in two different churches three 
years apart with identical results. 

Coming to my present charge four months 
ago I found the prayer meeting attended by a 
handful of the faithful few while the church 
membership generally knew nothing of what 
went on there. By suggestion and announce- 
ment I began to create the impression that the 
prayer service was one of the important serv- 
ices of the week and was for everybody. A 
few new faces were seen each week. When the 
attendance had reached about thirty I began a 
series of Bible studies on “Bible Doctrines,” 

vasking the folks to bring their Bibles and dis- 

cover with me what the Bible teaches about 1. 
Sin. 2. Hternal Punishment. 3. Redemption. 
4. Justification. 5. Regeneration, etc. Giving 
each one verses to look up and read helped 
to create general interest. I found a black- 
board helpful in classifying the findings from 
this research and in crystalizing the many 
thoughts into a few vivid impressions. 

The next Sunday after the prayer meeting at- 
tendance had been forty-one more than before 
in many years, I preached on the theme, “A 
Praying Church,” and confidently announced 
that we would have at least fifty people at 
prayer meeting that week. A few were startled, 
most were skeptical. Early in the week I sent 
out fifty post cards, announcing my expecta- 
tions and requesting the receiver to bring a 
group from his or her neighborhood. A gen- 
eral atmosphere of expectancy was developed 
and on Thursday evening my faith was justi- 
fied, for, in spite of zero weather, I was greeted 
by sixty-nine people and, needless to say, we 
had a rousing meeting. What the permanent 
result will be remains to be seen, but we ex- 
pect to have a large proportion of these people 
as regular prayer meeting attendants. 

In the other church where this plan was 
tried I found no prayer meeting, it having been 
abandoned for more than a year, but announced 
the service as if it were the expected thing, and 
saw the same gradual growth in interest and 
attendance as here. A strange coincidence lies 
in the fact that the fourteenth prayer service 
in both of these pastorates, three years apart, 
was attended by thirty-five people and the fif- 
teenth by forty-one. On the sixteenth Sunday 
in both places I preached on theme, “A Pray- 
ing Church” and announced that I expected 
fifty people at prayer meetings, with the result 
that I had sixty-five in one case and sixty-nine 
in the other. Within six months in the former 
pastorate, the prayer meeting attendance had 
passed the one hundred mark. 


WINNING AND HOLDING AN AUDIENCE 
SUNDAY NIGHTS. 

Our plan has been this: the service begins 
at 7:30 o’clock with organ prelude and the 
doxology. This is followed by prayer. The 
lights are turned out and on the screen are 
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thrown popular gospel hymns which the people 
love to sing in the dark. Then follow a series 
of pictures, about fifteen in number, jinter- 
spersed with hymns and beautiful mottoes and 
. short sayings about Jesus or Christianity or 
happiness or success in life. Sometimes the 
scripture lesson is read from the screen also. 
Most of these pictures and mottoes are shown 
without a word of explanation. People sit in 
silence as they are shown. 


After this the lights are turned on and special 
music, whatever it may be, is rendered, notices 
given out and offering taken. The lecture is 
then delivered by the minister. The lectures 
have been on “The Gospel of Health” and peo- 
ple have come to the services from all over the 
city. It goes without saying that this kind of 
work requires a tremendous amount of prep- 
aration, but it all pays: because the people say 
that they come for the information and uplift. 

We have used numerous physiological and 
“psychological charts on the lantern screen to 
help make the lecture clear. The lectures have 
been on the average an hour in length but after 
the seventh lecture the plan has been to return 
to the usual length and thus shorten the serv- 
ice. .If any of our brethren have been doing 
work of this kind send us some accounts of 
your endeavors. 


AN IDEAL CHURCH DOCUMENT. 


We have just received a twelve-page pam- 
phlet from Rev. C. M. Starkweather, pastor 
of Christ Church, Methodist Episcopal, Great 
Barrington, Mass., which we think quite ideal. 

It carries on the first page a budget of the 
church containing both current expenses and 
benevolences. It is endorsed by the official 
board and signed by the pastor. On the next 
few pages, two sermons. One of them is en- 
titled, “Robbing God,” the other “The Cheer- 
ful Giver—Beloved of God.” 


The last two pages are devoted to practical 
business matters. First is the usual church 
vow, a very important item. It is as follows: 

“Will you contribute of your earthly sub- 
stance, according to your ability, to the support 
of the Gospel and the various benevolent en- 
terprises of the Church? I will.” 

Following this is the “Tithers’ Pledge” and is 
as follows: 

“T will contribute one-tenth of my income 
to the support of the Gospel and the various 
Benevolent enterprises of the Church, the Of- 
ficial Board to make the division of eighty per 
cent to the local Church expenses and twenty 
per cent to the Disciplinary Benevolences. This 
pledge to be in force until April 1, 1917, or it 
may be recalled at any time at my personal 
request. 

SHEANGGL SAN Sc OO REE RENE Oe Choe ai Soloist 

This is followed by a blank weekly pledge 
and a schedule of amounts from two dollars 
per week to one cent per week showing how 
much the total is for one year. This table is 
wonderfully helpful to a lot of people who do 
not take much time to compute their gifts. On 
the back page are blanks for treasurer’s report 
and the contributor’s personal account. 

The document. is very good indeed and must 
certainly help to raise funds in the church. 
Such a pamphlet would be valuable in connec- 
tion with an every-member Canvass. 


KEEPING THE GOAL BEFORE THE PEOPLE. | 

Rev. C. W. Kemper, pastor of the Temple | 
Baptist Church, Minneapolis, prints every Sun- 
day on the front cover of his calendar the seven 
goals of their forward movement and shows 
how the gains are being made. The following 
summary from December 31, 1916, shows how 


he does it: 
Our Work for 1916-1917. 

1. Winning Others. 

Ninety-two new members; 62 by con- 
fession and baptism and 30 by letter. 

2. Christian Workers. 

One person led to consecrate his life to 
missions or the ministry. 

3. Missions. 

Budget of $1750.50 to world-wide missions. 
Every member giving interest, prayer and 
means. 

4, Training for Service. 

Fifteen young people in college or uni- 
versity. 

5. Social Service. 
Organizations and classes 
specific tasks. 

6. Promoting Services. 

a Thursday evening attendance 
creased by 100 per cent. 

b Sunday evening attendance increased 
by 50 per cent. 

ec Sunday School attendance 70 per cent 
of the enrollment, and enrollment in- 
creased by 100. 

7. Methods. 

a <A Baptist periodical in every home. 

b Get everybody at work somewhere. 

c Encourage members to give tenth of 
income. 

d Some form of family worship in every 
home. 


working at 


in- 


Our Aim. 
To grow in the character of Jesus Christ. 
To represent Him adequately to others. 
To advance the interests of the church, for in 
union of forces there is strength. 
To interest ourselves in the world-wide King- 
dom of God. 
Our Motto. 
“By the help of our Master, We Will.” 


A CHANCE TO RAISE MONEY. 

A great opportunity has come to church so- 
cieties to raise money by the sale of magazines 
and newspapers. Paper is so high in price 
that paper mill agents are anxious to buy up 
all usable paper for their mills. The prices 
are high and most everybody in the church 
would be glad to help. All that is necessary is 
to have some one to manage the campaign and 
conveyance to collect material. We know of 
many churches that are securing considerable 
money this way. 


SERMONS ON THE BIBLE. 

We wish more ministers would preach on 
the Bible, not so much about the Bible as the 
Bible itself. The following sermon themes have 
attracted us and we give them here as sugges- 
tions: 

Studying the Bible in Spots. 

Great Bible Themes. 

The Old Testament Drama. 

The New Testament Drama. 

Bird’s Eye View of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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A SOCIAL IDEA FOR A TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 

4 “We held a Sunday School Teachers’ Meet- 
ing recently,” writes an Ohio worker, “which 
was a welcome change from the usual style. 
It was a combination social and business affair, 
and was held at a private house. Being a 
small Sunday School, and none too flourishing, 
we are inclined to pessimism sometimes, and 
the first thing that met the eye on entering was 
‘The Rule of the Evening: Anyone saying, “We 
can’t do that in our Sunday School,” or “What’s 
the use of trying that?” or “We never have done 
it,’ or any similar sentiment, will be fined.’ 

“We had estimated in advance that we would 
have about nine teachers present. These would 
divide into three groups of three. If there were 
more present the groups might be as large as 
five. Whatever the number of groups there 
should be three times as many questions pre- 
pared. These questions were on methods of 
work, of routine, of equipment, of discipline— 
whatever it would be helpful to discuss for the 
betterment of the school. Each was written on 
a separate slip of paper. One-third of the ques- 
tions were taken and each slip torn into as 
many pieces aS we wished persons in each 
group. These pieces were drawn haphazard, 
and by matching them the company was divided 
into groups, each group having a question to 
discuss. 

“They were allowed ten minutes for discus- 
sion, then furnished with paper and pencil, 
and each person was required to write the ques- 
tion and an answer to it. Then the same 
process was gone through with the second 
third of questions, the chance drawing of slips, 
of course, forming new groups. The third 
shift, allowing for loss of time, nearly com- 
pleted the first hour of meeting. Then the su- 
perintendent was asked to read all the answers, 
all of one question together, and we had a 
general discussion of each question, mingled 
with refreshments. The result was more new 
ideas than we had seen for many a day and a 
desire to try them.” 


1500 MEN DISCOVERED BY CHURCH 
CENSUS. 

In Mead’s “Methods of Church Work” is a 
very significant reference to a church survey 
conducted by Rev. G. R. Pike, D.D. The article 
says, “When Dr. Pike assumed charge of his 
new field he made a study of it. A canvass of 
the town was organized and the name, resi- 
dence and church relationship of every person 
was ascertained.” (The town had a population 
of 8000). 

Dr. Pike says of the results of the canvass, 
“The striking discovery was made that there 
was a body of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
unmarried men scattered about in private fami- 
lies and lodging houses; obviously, here was 
a class needing special attention.” 

Here is a vivid illustration of the value of 
making a study of a field. It almost always 
reveals some definite need. 


A BOYS’ CLUB HOUSE AT SUNNYVALE, 
CALIFORNIA. 

A short time ago we visited the Congrega- 
tional Church at Sunnyvale, California. The 
pastor, Rev. Charles Marshall, showed us a 
rather striking and attractive bungalow house 


situated just back of the church building. The 
interior is fitted up for a club house and here 
the boys play basket ball and hold many kinds 
of social gatherings. 

Upon inquiry we discovered that the house 
was built by the boys themselves. They worked 
hard to earn most of the money, soliciting the 
balance. There are about fifty boys in the 
church parish and they are all enthusiastically 
interested in this fine club house. The build- 
ing is used occasionally for community work 
but it is in reality owned and operated by the 
church as a part of their regular work. It goes 
without saying that there is no lack of boys and 
young men in this church and Sunday School. 
It is one of the most satisfactory solutions of 
the boy problem we have ever seen. 


A SPLENDID LIST OF PRAYER MEETING 
TOPICS. 
Rey. Smith Baker, D. D. 
Christ Our Saviour. Tit. 3. 
Christ Our Teacher. John 3:1-21. 
Christ Our Example. John 13:1-17. 
Christ Our Shepherd. Ps. 23; John 10:-1-18. 
Christ Our Strength. Phil. 4. 
Christ Our Brother. Matt. 12:46-50. 
Christ Our Righteousness. Rom. 4. : 
Christ Our Intercessor. Heb. 7. 
For the next eight weeks try the word plan, 
and instead of having a Scripture lesson read 
ask each one to come with a verse containing 
the word given: namely, “Faith,” ‘Hope,’ 
“Blessed,” “Praise,” “Light,” ‘‘Overcometh,” 
“Pray,” “Know.” 
For the next weeks let the topics of the mid- 
week meeting be the subject of the sermon the 
Sabbath before. : 
Then for the closing weeks of the year the 
following topics would be suitable: 
How to Help the Pastor. Heb. 138. 
How to Improve the Prayer Meeting. Mal. 3. 
How the Older People Can Help the Younger. 
Eph. 6. 

How the Younger People Can Heip the Older. 
Joel 2:28-32. 

What Have We to be Thankful For? Psa. 72. 

What Promises of the Bible Have Helped 
You the Most? 2 Pet. 1. 

What Hymns Do You Enjoy the Most? Col. 8. 

What Part of the Church Service Helps You 
the Most? Psa. 122. 

How to Have a Useful Christmas. Luke 2. 

How to Make the Next Year Useful. Heb. 13. 


A GREAT BOOK FOR MINISTERS. 

The Conference of Charities and Corrections 
annual volume for 1916 is a remarkable book. 
It tells the story of the 43rd annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, May 10-17, 1916. It is a volume 
of more than 700 pages brim full of modern 
methods of dealing with the needs of human 
society. It may be had by addressing a letter 
to 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, and enclosing 
two dollars. 


HOW THE FIRST CHURCH AT LOWELL 
WON 175 NEW MEMBERS. 
Rey. A. C. Archibald, Pastor. 

Our church, the First Baptist of Lowell, 
Mass., has just closed a campaign, which re- 
vealed certain laws of successful working 
which may be of use to some other pastor and 
church. In eight weeks 175 confessions of 
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faith were made and 175 united with the 
church. Not a single special meeting was held 
in the church building. The keynote of this 
campaign was “definiteness.” 


Six months ago, I began forming a consti- 
tueney list of our congregation by placing cards 
in the hands of all members of my evening con- 
gregation, asking all to sign, not members of 
any church but wishing to declare our church 
their church home. By this and other means 
I had a constituency list of nearly a thousand 
names. That was the definite field of our 
evangelistic effort. That is where half our 
churches fail. They do not even know to a 
certainty and with clearness upon whom to di- 
rect their energies. 


My second step was to-preach a series of five 
Sunday morning sermons on New Testament 
evangelism; the secret of early Christian _tri- 
umphs which have puzzled the Christian world. 
That secret is an open one—personal evangel- 
ism. Almost in face of the protest of some of 
my members I held to this task of forcing home 
- upon their chief business as Christians and 
church members. 


The third step was at the last Sunday morn- 
ing of the series calling for 100 volunteers to 
do the work about which I had been speaking. 
I formed a one-hundred fellowship. I announced 
I wanted one hundred and no more and those 
who desired to be included must act quickly. 
175 responded. I formed a second hundred. 


The fourth step was the organization of a defi- 
nite campaign for a definite period of time with 
a definite goal in view. Our slogan was “One 
hundred new members for Christ and the 
Church,” by May first. I then turned to my pre- 
pared constituency list and from that list as- 
. signed certain names to each of the Followship. 
They were told that they now became responsi- 
ble for these people. No others would visit 
them. They were given decision cards called 
Declaration Cards. These cards called for a 
definite decision and for a _ definite time 
when they would appear before the Church and 
make their public avowal. Immediately follow- 
ing the first visit the information card bearing 
the name assigned was returned to the pastor 
with all information gathered from the visit 
written on the back. The worker was given 
to understand that one, two or three visits 
would not suffice; they were to hold on till vic- 
tory was won. 


The fifth step was that we set a definite Re- 
ception Day upon which our one hundred new 
members would be publicly welcomed in a 
body. This great day we kept before the church 
and people. 


The sixth step was the organization of neigh- 
borhood prayer meetings. One night, Wednes- 
day of each week, was reserved for these meet- 
ings. Six meetings were held each week on the 
same night. The attendance the first week was 
one hundred all told. The last week it had 
risen to nearly three hundred. These meetings 
were the spirit force behind the campaign and 
vital to the success of the movement. 


The seventh step was evangelical sermons 
on Sunday evenings when all workers were 
urged to bring their converts with them and 
aim to secure their public avowal in some man- 
ner. 


The Results. Already 175 have united with | 
the church by baptism. The church will never | 
forget the Sunday morning when the pastor 
gave the right hand of fellowship to this body. 
The great outstanding feature of the movement 
is that 75 per cent of the converts are men and 
women. Prominent citizens have taken this 
opportunity of standing for Christ and the 
Church. Men who could never have been 
reached in revival services have come as en- 
thusiastic converts. The whole church is re- 
vived. They have learned what they themselves 
can do. They are beginning to learn how Chris- 
tianity conquered Rome in three hundred years. 
They are prepared at any time to go forth and 
do the same thing over. 

This has been a distinctly laymen’s move- 
ment. All neighborhood meetings were led by 
our own men and women. 


ADVERTISE YOUR BIBLE CLASSES. 
We have been conducting some exceedingly 
interesting Bible classes both in the church 
and at the Y. M. C. A. One of the ways we 
promoted interest in the work was by exhibit- 
ing a picture entitled “Should Auld Acquaint- 
ance Be Forgotten?” by D. B. Conklin of New 
York. It is so attractive and conveys its mes- 
sage so truly that many people are made to 
think about their Bibles. It is a picture of the 
Bible and other books indicating neglect of 
the Bible for other literature. We have found 
it a powerful help in securing recruits for the 
classes. Send to Mr. Conklin for information, 

578 Jefferson Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


A MODERN INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 

“Plymouth Center” is the name given to the 
community building erected in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and presided over by the Rev. Albert 
W. Palmer. Mr. Palmer began pioneer work 
here only a few years ago and soon saw -the 
need for social ministry to the large numbers 
of children and young people in the community. 
He interested the parents of the young people, 
and others, in the enterprise and erected this 
splendid center. 

The equipment consists of gymnasium, show- 
er baths, stage, two kitchens, club room, 
reading room, boys’ game room, pocket bil- 
liards, bowling alleys, and kindergarten room. 

Among the activities are boys’ gymnasium 
classes, athletics and clubs for young men, 
“bean feeds,” socials, dramatics and gymnasium 
games, evening gymnasium classes for young 
women. There is competent supervision of all 
this work and there is a full grown week-day 
kindergarten in operation. There are member- 
ship fees. Juniors pay $1.50 a year and seniors 
pay $8.00 a year. 

The church itself pays the expense for light, 
heat and janitor service and interested men and 
women support the enterprise by paying “sup- 
porting membership” fees at $10.00 per year. 
The building is open every day from three to 
ten p.m. The kindergarten is open every day 
except Sunday from nine to twelve a. m. A 
lecture course is maintained alternate Friday 
nights during the winter. Political and civic 
meetings are very frequently held. 

The church and Sunday School of this church 
are flourishing. Mr. Palmer is, so much inter- 
ested in his young people that he is superin- 
tedent of the Sunday School with special care 
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for the juniors. Here is a church that carries 
on a large, well-rounded ministry to body, mind 
and heart seven days a week. Itisa very suc- 
cessful enterprise. 


A GREAT SERIES OF PRAYER MEETINGS. 
- Rey. J. C. Garth, Willows, Calif. 


“Weighing the Evidence and Rendering De- 
cisions,” by a Judge. 


“Responsibilities of a Citizen,” by a City At- 
torney. 


“Boosting for the Kingdom,” by a Real Hs- 
tate Dealer. 


“Enforcing the Law,” by a City Marshal. 


“Compounding Interest,” by a Banker. 

“Co-operation of Church and School,” by a 
High School Teacher. 

“Things a Christian Should Read,” by a Li- 
brarian. 

“Can a Man Be a Christian in Business?” by 
a Business Man. 

“What a Boy Expects of His Father,” by 
Several Boys. 

“What a Girl Expects of Her Mother,” by 
Two Philatheas. 

“The Value of a Clean Life,” by a Doctor. 

“Father and Mother in the Sunday School,” 
by a Superintendent. 

“The Church in Action in the Community,” by 
a Pastor. 

“An Evening of Surprises,” by a Committee. 


A NEW CARD INDEX CABINET FOR 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

Every now and then some minister has a 
bright idea and passes it on to the rest of us. 
Just now we are beginning to use the Card In- 
dex Church Record Cabinet recently obtained 
from the manufacturers at Meyersdale, Penn. 
The cabinet is almost square, standing seven- 
teen inches high. It has four drawers, two for 
card indexing, one for various kinds of church 
records and another for filing letters. 

It is filled up with printed index cards and 
with it goes a pocket card holder for the min- 
ister to take with him when calling. Each 
calling card is perforated so as to be attached 
like a loose leaf to the holder and has squares 
on back for recording date of making calls. It 
is about the best cabinet we have seen and just 
exactly the sort of business method every pastor 
ought to have. Every church should provide 
one for permanent use and then there would be 
saved no end of annoyance when pastors left 
and new ones came! The index would remain 
and “go on doing its work forever.” 


A GOOD PRAYER MEETING FOR APRIL. 

Subject: Spiritual Framing. 

The following topics and division of topics 
are given below. Such a topic ought to inter- 
est men and women at this season of the year 
especially in a rural church: 

Seed to use. Luke 8:11. 

Seed to avoid. Joel 1:17. 

When to sow. Hccles. 11:6. 

Spring medicine. Ezek. 47:12. 

Shoes for feet. Eph. 6:15. 

Insure the crops. Rom. 8:28. 

Summer morning prayer. Psa. 16:1. 

Summer evening prayer. Psa. 4:8. 

Sure harvest. Psa. 126:6. 


THE CENTURION BAND. 

This is a good time of year to organize a 
band of church members and others for a for- 
ward movement along several lines. We have 
come upon the following plan for a seven-fold 
forward movement in the church. The outline 
is given as follows: 

100 Christians are solicited for the first 
100 days of the year to join each other 
in an endeavor to attain as a mini- 
mum— 
The Following Seven Worthy Goals: 

1. 100 Days of Bible Reading, at least seven 
and one-half minutes per day. 

2. 100 Days of Prayer, at least seven and one- 

half minutes per day. 

100 Visits among the homes of the church 

and community. 

100 Real Efforts to Lead Some One to Christ. 

100 Memberships with the church and some 

of its organizations—Sunday School, 
Christian Endeavor, Woman’s Mission- 

: ary Society, Ladies’ Aid, etc. 

6. 100 Per Cent Attendance at ‘church, Sunday 
School, Christian Endeavor, (at the 
church of your choice.) 

7. 100 Per Cent Chureh Support, (an offering 
every service.) 

“ At the bottom of the card is a place to sign 
and each one is asked to check the particular 
item that interests him. One of the most in- 
teresting things about this plan is the record 
blank on the reverse side of the card. It helps 
the person to keep a careful record of his per- 
sonal accomplishment. 

There are squares for recording minutes 
spent in Bible reading, minutes spent in prayer, 
number of visits made, number spoken to about 
becoming a Christian. Number led to Christ. 
Then there are places to record the number of 
memberships secured, number of services at- 
tended, number of offerings made. It is the 
most complete scheme for securing personal re- 
ligious efficiency we have ever seen. 


A 


A GOOD CHURCH SOCIAL. 

We have been having church socials this win- 
ter and they have been very good. One of them 
was in honor of the new members that had 
joined during the past year. 

Our latest social was very interesting and 
profitable. It was given by the Ladies’ Aid to 
accomplish two things: to get the people to- 
gether for a good time and to raise money 
enough to pay for the furnishings of the church 
office. 

There was a program of music and a little il- 
lustrated reading—a sort of play, accompanied 
by music and the reading of the play was acted 
out. As one entered the parish house he saw 
a number of red, white and blue lines stretched 
out across the room from which hung innum- 
erable packages all wrapped in white and tied 
with red and blue raffia. These packages sold 
at fifteen cents each and were guaranteed to 
be worth that amount. Hach package had been 
examined by a committee to be sure of the 
value. They sold readily. At the other end 
of the room was a beautifully decorated table 
at which ice cream and cake were sold. 

The evening was spent very profitably in 
social intercourse and helped to make the peo- 
ple better acquainted. Both the old and young 
were present. Enough money was secured to 
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buy the furnishings. We believe in such socials 
and usually have them without any money con- 
sideration. The people need to meet often in 
this intimate, familiar way. 


WHY GO TO CHURCH. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 

The following reasons as to why men should 
attend church have been sent to me by dis- 
tinguished men throughout the country in an- 
swer to a personal inquiry: 


1. Man needs the church because of the 
temptations that assail‘ him, the pressure of 
materialism, the commercial spirit of the day, 
and the tendency to look down so much and 
up so little.- 


2. The church needs men. God has always 
worked through instruments, and it is his de- 
sire that a man’s life shall be the channel 
through which he may flow to reach other lives. 

3.° Intellectual culture may be obtained in 
the church. The average man has little time 
for reading, little opportunity for recreation 
and lectures, and _the average sermon is a 
stimulus to the intellect. Remember, however, 
it is not so much what one hears as the im- 
pression that is left upon him. 


4. The example of church-going is an im- 
portant means of promoting the good order of 
the community. The reflex influence upon one- 
self is the very best, and upon others it is 
conducive to good order. 


5. The church furnishes to all classes of 
men a form of recreation that is most delight- 
ful. A change of occupation is rest, and the 
man who sleeps in the morning because he has 
toiled through the week, and reads all day be- 
cause he is weary after his six days’ work, 
will begin the new week both dull and weary. 

6. Men ought to attend the church to be good 
and then they will be good for something. It 
is a fact that the worshiping faculty is in man 
and is the climax of his other faculties. The 
soul must have God. Men misunderstand the 
spirit of the church. The work of the church 
begins with the soul and its needs. It is not to 
_be criticised because it does not do what the 
club does, nor what the lodge does; the church 
is neither a charitable institution nor an edu- 
cational institution; it is a place of regenera- 
tion, conversion, and eternal salvation. 

Upon one’s decision as to whether he shall 
be true to the church depends a great deal. 
If that decision be against the church, the re- 
sult may be disaster; if in favor, all is well. 
The individual life is strengthened, the social 
life made purer, and the home life better in 
every way. 

This splendid cluster of “reasons” recently 
came to the editor’s attention and are cordially 
recommended for use on the calendar or to 
be put into tract form and distributed widely 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The leaflet “Getting up Steam”? is‘‘a stirring 
appeal to men who stay away from church;” 
“timely and strong, sane and winsome.” 
Copies for distribution one cent each in lots 
of 25 or more, 500, 3{c each. 


ESTHERVILLE, IA. 


L. L. BINGHAM 


to men who do not habitually attend church 
service. 


MOBILIZING CHRIST’S: ARMY. 

Goshen District, North Indiana Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Raymond J. Wade, 
district superintendent, publishes an ‘Up and 
Down Chart” of payments to the “seven dis- 
ciplinary benevolences” for each charge in the 
district for the past five years. These include 
the various missionary societies, education, 
temperance and the Bible Society. ; 

At the close of the church year, April, 1916, 
every charge in the district, forty-two in all, 
showed an increase over the amount paid in 
1915. There were also gains in members, 
church property and pastors’ salaries. 

There was a two-days’ district rally last 
fall of all the pastors of the district, an open- 
ing of the forward movement campaign for this 
year. The program was entitled “Mobilizing 
Christ’s Army in Goshen District.” The same 
figure was continued in the topics, which were: 
“Mobilization Themes—The Call to Arms; Fol- 
lowing the Flag; Protecting the Base of Sup- 
plies; The Logic of the Training Camp; Our 
Marching Orders; Spiritual Preparedness; 
World-Wide Conquest; Our Resources, Our 
Enemy, Our Captain; Christian Soldiers; On 
War Footing or Wanted Volunteers.” 


Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
$42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 
our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 
for almost every occasion in church and Sunday Schoo} 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor's holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, nevelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
kmow about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
; OSAGE, IOWA 


S 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Illustrations From Recent Events 


Paul Gilbert 


Neutral 
Acts 5:29; Matt. 27:23; Josh. 24:15. 
A sign in the county treasurer’s office at 
Tecumseh, Neb., reads: “Talk Business, Not 
War. This Place is Neutral.” Frankly I couldn’t 
sympathize with that sign. In fact I resented 
it. I never could be neutral regarding the 
saloon, impurity, gambling, dishonesty, graft, 
special privilege, industrial exploitation or op- 
pression or any other form of evil that the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ condemn, and I can’t re- 
vise the attitude of a life-time and be neutral 
regarding a great war characterized by brutali- 
ties on a scale such as the world has never 
before experienced. I’ve seen so many thou- 
sand men and women attempting to play the 
Pilate act of being neutral to Jesus Christ and 
Barabbas that I have to loathe the word.— 
Merlin Fairfax. 


(449) 


Reversion to Type 
Dan. 5:33; Jude 10; Gen. 3:14. 
Sam Jones used to say, “I don’t believe we 
came from monkeys, but when I look at some 
of you fellows, I’m in doubt.” Which reminds 
me of a remark of an evangelist who spoke 
recently in a Nebraska town, who said: “If it 
is true that every weed was once a real useful, 
cultivated plant, and every wild animal was 
once sociable and docile, then I’m afraid that 
a large number of Americans may yet deteri- 
orate into monkeys.” 


Couldn’t Think of One Word. 
Isa. 5:28; Matt. 22:12. 

A very famous newspaper correspondent re- 
lated this experience a few days ago: 

A man called up Saturday morning and said 
he wanted to give somebody a lot of money. 

“Well?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘come over and see me and 
perhaps you’ll be elected.” 

A lot of money being about the only thing 
we need, we accepted his invitation. But before 
parting with a lot of money he required 10,000 
words in defense of liquor. We couldn’t think 
of one. 

And so John Barleycorn hastens along to his 
doom with almost his last friend gone. 


The Heathen the Distiller’s Only 
Hope (452) 
Prov. 11:21; Isa. 28:17; Gal. 6:8. 

The amount of liquor passing Madeira, a port 
of registry for the coast of Africa, in one week 
is reported as follows: 

28,000 cases of whisky. 

30,000 cases of brandy. 

30,000 cases of Old Tom. 

36,000 barrels of rum. 

800,000 demijohns of rum. 

24,000 butts of rum. 


(450) 
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15,000 barrels of absinthe. 

960,000 cases of gin. 

In Sierra Leone during one-fourth of a year 
250 tons of liquors were unloaded at a “dry 
town” to be transported to towns of the in- 
terior. 

Under Sentence of Death. (453) 
2. ime 492° 1 Cor, 12233 Acts 2023 

A minister visiting a penitentiary one Sat- 
urday was invited to speak to the inmates by 
the Christian warden the next day. That eve- 
ning the minister felt impressed to go to the 
penitentiary and learn the details regarding 
the service. Noting two chairs draped in black 
in the main assembly room he inquired as to 
the reason. Said the warden: “Those two 
chairs are draped for death. Your sermon will 
be the last that they will ever hear.” You can 
realize that Browning and Emerson figured very 
little in the sermon that was delivered on that 
occasion. There are chairs in most audiences 
draped for death. 


And a Million People Starving in One 
Country. (454) 
Prova L7voe TINO. Sais 

At a recent hotel men’s dinner, 650 men paid 
$25.00 per plate or a total of $16,250. “From 
10 P. M. until 1 A. M,” said the newspaper re- 
port, “there was a succession of palate-tick- 
lers of such seductive flavors and delicate 
construction that the eighteenth course was 
greeted as avidly as the first.” 

One writer commenting on the performance 
spoke of it as a “glorified hog-pen,’ with 
apologies to the hog. Perhaps several hundred 
starving Syrian babies may have something to 
say about it at the Great Court Summons. 

Delegating Responsibility. (455) 
John 15:22; Gen. 3:12; Judges 5:23. 

“Rire! Fire! Help!” 

“Hxeuse me, sir, but I’m not a member of 
the fire department.” 

“T’ll report your need favorably to the fire 
department as I go by. 

“l’m with you in spirit, my unfortunate 


friend.” “But I don’t want your spirit, I want 
your hand, your body! 
“Wire! Fire! Help! Help!” 
Drugged. (456) 


“The reason we have so few remarkable 
death-bed scenes is that we pump people full 
of anesthetics and they go into eternity stupe- 
fied.”—Evangelist Hart. 

But It Comes Anyhow. (457) 
Jas. 1:10; Heb. 9:27; Ezek. 18:4. 

It is said that there are no fours nor forty- 

fours in Japanese telephone directories, be- 
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cause the name of the figure four, “shi,” is the 
term of death. 


The Christian’s Call. 
The Lord had a job for me, 
But I had so much to do 
I said, “You get somebody else, 
Or wait till I get through.” 
I don’t know how the Lord came out, 
But He seemed to get along; 
But I felt a kind o’ sneakin-like— 
Knowed I’d done God wrong. 
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One day I needed the Lord, 
Needed Him right away, 

But He never answered me at all, 
And I could hear Him say 

Down in my accusing heart 
“Nigger, I’se got too much to do; 
Or wait till I get through.” 


Now, when the Lord He have a job for me, 
I never tries to shirk; 
I drops what I have on hand, 
And does the good Lord’s work. 
And my affairs can run along, 
Or wait till I get through; 
Nobody else can do the work 
That God marked out for you. 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Lord Kitchener’s Message to the 
Army. (459) 
You are ordered abroad as soldiers of the 


King to help our French comrades against the 
invasion of a common enemy. 

You have to perform a task which will need 
your courage, your energy, your patience. Re- 
member that the honor of the British Empire 
depends on your individual conduct. 

It will be your duty not only to set an ex- 
ample of discipline and perfect steadiness under 
fire; but also to maintain the most friendly re- 
lations with those whom you are helping in 
this struggle. ¢ 

The operations in which you are engaged will 
for the most part take place in a friendly coun- 
try, and you can do your country no better 
gervice than by showing yourselves in France 
and Belgium in the true character of a British 
soldier. ¢ 

Be invariably courteous, considerate and kind. 
Never do anything likely to injure or destroy 
property, and always look upon looting as a 
disgraceful act. 

You are sure to meet with a welcome, and to 
be trusted. Your conduct must justify that 
welcome and that trust. 

Your duty cannot be done unless your health 
is sound, so be constantly on your guard 
against any excesses. 

In this new experience you may find tempta- 
tions both in wine and women. You must en- 
tirely resist both temptations, and while treat- 
ing all women with perfect courtesy you should 
avoid intimacy. 


Illustrations From The European War 
- Rey. H. E. Zimmerman 


The Spirit of Brotherhood. (460) 


Gen. 4:9; 13:8; Matt. 25:40. 

Some men in one of the trenches in Europe, 
learning that hunger prevailed in the trench 
of the enemy, threw some loaves of bread over 
to them. A little later one of the enemy crawled 
to the other trench and warned the men that a 
mine was soon to be exploded, which enabled 
the others to escape. 


Whatever might be said about the patriotism 
of this act, we cannot deny that the spirit of 
brotherhood was commendable. Kindness does 
beget kindness, and moral considerations should 
always take precedence in our choices over 
other apparently weighty reasons. 


Loyalty Knows No Surrender. 
Matt. 10:39; Eph. 6:13. 

Carved over the entrance of a certain fort on 
Europe’s battlefield, are the words: “Die under 

the ruins of this fort rather than surrender.” 
These very words thrill one when reading them. 
No doubt they have served to steel the heart 
of many a soldier in defending his country. 
But there is another warfare in which the spirit 
of these words is to be observed just as loyally. 
When the Christian is contending in life’s battle 
for principle he first puts on the necessary 
spiritual armor, and having done this, it is his 
duty to “stand” until struck down in the de- 
fense of his Master’s cause. Death under such 
circumstances is victory of the highest type. 
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Do your duty bravely. Fear God. Honor 
the King.—Kitchener, Field-Marshall. 
The Bible in the Trenches. (462) 
Psa. 11931305 Isa. 45322 Acts 26s3a8 


One night in the trenches two men were both 
seriously wounded. One said to the other, 
“Friend, what do you know about God!” “I 
know nothing,” was the reply, “but this Bible I 
have may show me the way to him.” He ac- 
cepted Christ by faith, and was found dead soon 
afterward with the book open in his hand. 


A Lesson in Humility. (4638) 
Matt. 18:1-4; 23:11; Luke 14:11; Jno. 1324-17. 

The ruler of one of the nations at war visited 
the battlefield where his soldiers were fighting. 
When he was about to enter into his auto to 
leave the field he saw a soldier wounded in the 
hand and foot standing at attention. 

“Don’t bother to salute me, comrade,” said 
the ruler who was proud of such loyalty. The 
ruler then shook hands with the soldier and in 
turn saluted him. 

Every act of Christian loyalty and obedience 
to our King is not only noticed by him but 
rewarded richly in due time. Only consecrated 
Christians know the inspiration that comes 
from a sense of divine approbation. 


i Sustaining Power of Prayer. (464) 
2 Kings 4:33; Dan. 6:10; Neh. 1:4; Acts 12:5. 


Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
said in an address some time ago: “The world 
is all at war, people have quit writing history 
with pens, and are using swords instead. They 
have thrown away their ink and are writing in 
blood. In such time the prayer of the church 
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is strengthening the President. He declared at 
a recent cabinet meeting, ‘I believe in prayer; 
we must pray much.’” 

Under trying circumstances all great men 
who know Christ, have felt the need of divine 
help, and have not hesitated to call upon God 
to direct them. Luther and Lincoln have been 
signal examples in this line. 


Help in Humble Places. (465) 
Matt. 25:40; Luke 12:48; Acts 11:29. 

A little fellow eleven years old called at one 
of the war relief offices in New York city re- 
cently, and said shyly, “I haven’t any money 
to give for the soldiers, but I thought I could 
help them by running errands for this office 
after school hours.” 

In the list of generous contributors to the 
fund, that boy’s name ought to be very near 
the top. All followers of Christ can help their 
fellowmen somewhere and in some manner, if 
they are but willing, even though it be in a 
humble capacity. It’s the motive that counts 
with God. 


Peace That Passeth Understanding (466) 
Jer, 6214: Phil. 4°7> Heb. 10:22. 

A soldier, who had been given a Bible, fell 
in front of his captain, who said to him, “My 
poor friend, what would you like me to do for 
you?” The soldier replied, “There is nothing 
to be done, captain. Perhaps you will be so 
good as to tell my mother that I die in peace. 
I go to meet my Saviour. It is this Book which 
gives me the assurance that I shall go to 
heaven.” 

Peace in the heart in the midst of the roar 
of battle and the havoc of war is quite pos- 
sible when God’s word once finds proper lodg- 
ment in the heart. Because it is dependent upon 
God’s fulfilling his promises, we may rest con- 
tent that it will never be broken. 


Christian Soldiers. (467) 
Eph. 6:10-18; 1 Tim. 6:12; 2 Tim. 4:7. 

Without sanctioning the war in Europe, Billy 
Sunday recently said, in touching upon this 
war: 

“The splendid period in a nation’s history is 
when it is willing to fight for something, Greece 
at Marathon, England when she jerked Charles 
from the throne and put Cromwell there, France 
in the Revolution, and America in the periods 
of the Revolution and the Civil War. 

-“A& man who believes in anything ought to be 
‘willing to fight for it. We ought to swim our 
horses in blood up to their bridles before we 
give up the Christian home or the Christian 
Sabbath. 

“For every daredevil there ought to be a dare 
saint. 

“Tm through preaching about how persons 
ought to control their temper. I believe the 
modern Christian is not a disturbing enough 
element. I have no use for a man who strokes 
his bird tail whiskers and sings, ‘When the 
roll is called up yonder I’ll be there,’ and then 
lets his own town go to hell.” 


Spiritual “Slackers.” (468) 

Matt. 10:32; Rom. 1:16; 2 Cor. 6:17; Eph. 6:14. 
Of all the new words that the war has given 
us, “slackers” is one of the surest to survive. 
Of course, the word wasn’t new in England, 


but it had no general currency in America be- 
fore we heard it applied to those who held 
back from recruiting. The Continent seizes 
upon it as a useful whip in the modern religious 
world. Jesus knew the slackers, says the 
writer, and he enjoined upon them to “let your 
loins be girded about, and your lamps burning, 
and be ye yourselves like unto men looking for 
their Lord.” The metaphor derives from the 
flowing robes of the Oriental dress, which, loos- 
ened and hanging from the shoulders in times 
of relaxation, had to be drawn by a tight girdle 
around the waist when anything was to be done. 
The writer observes that Jesus very well knew 
that any Christian who fell into the way of 
loosening now and again the service belt of his 
life would soon forfeit the power to tighten up 
his belt to the old notch of thoroughness. 
Your Personal Duty. (469) 
Josh. 24:15; Jno. 21:24; Rom. 14:12. 
From a European family two sons had been 
given to the great war. One son was left. At 
last, he, too, came to his father and asked per- 
mission to go to the front. His father, thinking 
of the two sons at the front, in peril, said, “We 
have already given two sons to the country; 
don’t you think we have about done our duty?” 
The boy’s reply is worth noting: “Yes,” he said, 
“T admit that; but what about my duty?” 
When God needs our services nothing should 
be allowed to blind us to a sense of our individ- 
ual duty. However great the sacrifice involved, 
a consecrated Christian life will admit of no 
evasion in certain crises that confront us. 


Peace Brings Joy. (470) 
SiSa..Ol. LOsseUkerOs2e eb hi woe 

A short time ago a gentleman who had just 
arrived from Europe became hysterical on the ~ 
dock in New York, and laughed and yelled his 
way up Broadway, and shouted at the top of 
his voice, until he was taken in charge by the 
police. 

Subsequently they asked him to explain him- 
self, but it was not easy to do, for, try as he 
would, he could not keep from tumbling into 
laughter and chuckles every other moment. He 
finally managed to say that he was an American 
who had lived in Europe ever since the war be- 
gan, and that this was his first visit home, and 
that he was so glad to get into America once 
more—big, peaceful, American America—that 
he simply had to give way to his emotions; but 
that when he had become a little more used 
to the rarer atmosphere of freedom and the 
absence of the sorrowing anxiety that lay like a 
dead weight on all the people of Europe, he ex- 
pected to be able to go out without a guardian 
and to conduct himself in such a manner as to 
attract a minimum of undesirable attention. 

Why should not a sinner who has been in 
bondage to Satan, held fast by the chains of 
evil habits, also give expression to shouts of joy 
over his rescue from eternal death? 


A Noble Sacrifice. 


Rommesso: Gale i443 4:15: 

A young lady of one of the warring countries 
has offered to give one of her eyes to a soldier 
who has lost his sight serving his country. 
One of the most famous oculists stated that it 
was possible to save the sight of a man wounded 
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in the eye by grafting a portion of the cornea 
of another person. In her letter she said: 

“If you believe that there is one chance of 
success in a million I will give you one of my 
eyes for a soldier who has lost his sight serving 
his country. I would prefer to give my eye to 
one to whom it would be especially useful, such 
as an inventor or an officer of great value. 

“Tf my offer is accepted I shall consider my- 
self under an obligation to you for. permitting 
me to be of use to my country in the only way 
possible to me.” 

We have no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of this story, and we believe there are likely 
many more such patriots on both sides of this 
awful war. If human beings are willing to 
make such sacrifices for the good of their coun- 
try, what should not every Christian be willing 
to de for his Master who gave himself on the 
cross to save us? 


A Contract With God. 
taCore 16513; >Gal—pobs ph, 6:23. 

A European general says: “During a success- 
ful enveloping movement our men saw a strange 
sight. Three machine guns stood in a splen- 
didly fortified position protected by armor, and 
to each of the guns two soldiers were fettered. 
Even the officer who was instructing the men 
at the guns was fettered also. Some of the 
men were wounded, and were standing in pools 
of their own blood. 

“The gunners absolutely refused to make any 
statement, but some other prisoners stated that 
this fettering process was practiced very often 
in their army, with the consent of the soldiers. 
They said there was no lack of volunteers for 
this practice, and that the men who consented 
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to be fettered to the machine guns were treated, 
much better than their comrades, receiving 
more food.” 

Many persons will never do their full duty in 
a trying situation unless tied down by a binding 
contract. Herein is the value of a pledge. 
Whenever tempted to run away from duty our 
pledge to Christ should be sufficient to nerve 
us for the ordeal. 

Indifference (473) 
Rev. 3:15-16; Judges 5:16-18, 23. 

A gentleman in West Virginia has not read a 
single line of war news since the conflict start- 
ed, and every time a war argument is started 
within his hearing he moves on. 

“From conversations that I have been forced 
to listen to,” he said, “I understand that Ger- 
many and England are in the war. I do not 
know what other nations are in the conflict. 
I suppose, from what I know about the racial 
hatred of the two peoples, that Germany and 
England are on opposite sides.” 

Occasionally we find persons congratulating 
themselves upon their own ignorance. There 
may be things concerning which “it is folly to 
be wise,” but not concerning great world-crises 
affecting half of the human race. ; 

Nor can one remain neutral before any great 
moral problems. Reuben and Gad, Dan and 
Asher are contrasted with Zebulun and Naphtali 
who jeoparded their lives; while the inhabit- 
ants of Meroz are cursed because they came 
not to the help of the Almighty. The Son of 
Man blamed the Laodiceans because they were 
neither cold nor hot. “Because thou art luke- 
warm, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 


Preacher’s Scrap Book 


A Wise Word From Spurgeon. (474) 
Perhaps we do not use language too strong 
when we say there is a prevailing mania for 
religious conference. Extended programs are 
prepared, speakers are brought from great dis- 
tances, great companies are gathered and much 
enthusiasm is developed. And yet the abiding 
good results are not equal to the expectations. 
On the increasing tendency to seek such con- 
ferences Mr. Spurgeon, in one of his lectures to 
his students, said: 

“T am most anxious that you should not throw 
away time in religious dissipation, or in gossip- 
ing and frivolous talk. Beware of running 
about from this meeting to that, listening to 
mere twaddle, and contributing your share to 
the blowing up of windbags. A man great at 
tea-drinkings, evening parties, and Sabbath 
School excursions, is generally little every- 
where else. Your pulpit preparations are your 
first business and if you neglect these you will 
bring no credit upon yourself or your office. 
Bees are making honey from morning till night, 
and we should be always gathering stores for 


our people. I have no belief in that ministry 
which ignores laborious preparation.”—Hx- 
change. 


When Good Men Opposed the Sunday 
School. (476) 
A face-to-face look at the experiences of 
Sunday School workers of an older day will stir 
up genuine gratitude and thanksgiving for the 


present-day Sunday School. Mr. J. Mervin 
Hull tells an incident from real life in those 
early days that is full of human interest: 

My mother used to tell me of the days when 
she was a little girl in Andover, Vermont. The 
minister, a stern Calvinist, was opposed to Sun- 
day Schools, on the ground that they were 
“works” instead of “free grace,’ though he 
loved children, and my mother was named after 
a daughter of his who had died. 

But Sally Gibson, the East Hill school 
teacher, invited the young girls to learn verses 
of Scripture through the week, and to come 
to the schoolhouse Sunday noon to recite them. 

“She was terribly afraid,’ mother said, “that 
the minister would find it out; so when meet- 
ing was over we fled to the schoolhouse. We 
ran, as I plainly remember, and I ean think 
just how Sally Gibson’s shawl fluttered in the 
wind till we were in the schoolhouse and the 
door shut. I had learned a good many verses, 
when in some way, I never knew how, the 
minister heard of it, and sent for me to come to 
his house. I tremblingly obeyed. He said to 
me: 

““Darkis’ (everybody pronounced my name 
that way), ‘Darkis, tell me truthfully what you 
do in the schoolhouse Sunday noons.’” 

“ ‘Sir,’ I said, dropping a ‘kerchey,’ ‘we repeat 
verses from the Bible.’ 

“Can you repeat any of them now” 

“Then I repeated the verses that I had 
learned, and he loked at me kindly, placed his 
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hand on my head, and gave me a fourpence- 
ha‘penny, which was worth six and quarter 
cents, and after that there was no further op- 
position to our little Sunday School.” 


Mother said she was about nine years old at 
this time, which would make it about 1824. It 
is recorded in the “Development of the Sunday 
School” that the old pastor of a church in Con- 
necticut, in 1820, shook his cane at a young 
girl who had gathered a little Sunday School in 
the church gallery, and exclaimed, “You imps 
of Satan, doing the Devil’s work!’—Sunday 
School Times. 


The Inventor of the Watch. (427) 
Peter Heinlein, the inventor of the pocket 
watch, was persecuted for witchcraft when he 
withdrew from his companions to work on his 
invention. He was finally cast into prison, 
where the watch was perfected. After some 
time he retired to the convent of the Carmelites, 
where he continued manufacturing watches giv- 
ing the proceeds to the order. He died in 1540. 
At Nuremburg, the scene of his persecutions, a 
monument has been erected to him. 


A Bit of Royal Discipline. (478) 

The following story relates to a bit of in- 
subordination on the part of King Edward when 
a child. 

One day at Windsor Palace he stood at a 
French window looking out upon the gardens 
when he should have been studying. His gov- 
erness remonstrated with him, but to no avail. 
Finally she told him that if he did not learn 
his lessons she would have to put him in a 
corner. 

“TI won’t learn,” answered the youngster; 
“and I won’t stand in a corner, for I am the 
Prince of Wales!” At this he kicked vigor- 
ously at the window and broke two panes. The 
governess at once sent for his father, the Prince 


Consort, and told him the whole circumstance. 


“Sit down there,” said Prince Albert to his 
son, pointing to an ottoman, “and wait till I 
return.” When he came back, he carried a 
Bible. “Listen now,” he admonished the boy, 
“to what the holy apostle Paul says to you and 
other children in your position.” He then read 
Galatians 4:1, 2: “Now I say, that the heir, as 
long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
servant, though he be lord of all; but is under 
tutors and governors until the time appointed 
of the father.” “It is true,” continued Prince 
Albert, “that you are Prince of Wales; and if 
you conduct yourself properly you may be- 
come a man of high station, and even after the 
death of your mother may become King of Eng- 
land. But now you are a little boy who must 
obey his tutors and governors. Besides, I must 
impress upon you a saying of the wise Solomon 
in Proverbs 13:24: ‘He that spareth his rod 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him chas- 
teneth him betimes.’”’ At this he gave the heir 
to the British throne a tingling chastisement, 
after which he stood him up in the corner, 
saying: “You will stand there and study your 
lesson till Miss Hillyard gives you leave to come 
out. And never forget that you are now under 
tutors and governors, and that hereafter you 
will be under a law given by God.”—Pacific 


Baptist. 


A Cost of Forgiveness. (479) 

G. Campbell Morgan says that a collier came 
to him at the close of one of his services and 
said: “I would give anything to believe that God 
would forgive my sins, but I can not believe that 
he will forgive them if I just turn to him. It 
is too cheap.” I loked at him, and said: “My 
dear friend, have you been working today?” 
“Yes, I was down in the pit as usual.” ‘How 
did you get out of the pit?” “The way I usually 
do—I got into the cage, and was pulled to the 


top.” “How much did you pay to come out of 
the pit?” “Pay? Of course I didn’t pay any- 
thing!” “Were you not afraid to trust your- 


self in that cage? Was it not too cheap” “Oh, 
no,” he said, “it was cheap for me, but it cost 
the company a lot of money to sink that shaft.” 
And without another word the truth of that ad- 
mission broke upon him, and he saw if he could 
have salvation “without money and without 
price,” it had cost the Infinite God a great price 
to sink that shaft and rescue lost men. 


Baseball Scores in a Boy’s Class. (480) 


A teacher of distinctly original ideas, who 
has a class of boys at the “baseball age,” keeps, 
beside the regular class record, a supplement- 
ary record, which is not only unique, but very 
helpful in stimulating attendance. He rates the 
boys precisely as the standing of clubs in a 
baseball league are figured. As every “fan” (a 
“boy fan” especially) knows, a club’s percent- 
age is determined by dividing the number of 
games won by the number of games played. In 
the teacher’s record the number of times pres- 
ent is divided by the number of sessions. A 
tardy counts as no session, its counterpart in 
baseball being a “tie game” or “no game”; so 
the boy, while he receives no credit for being 
there, saves the “game lost,” which would be 
charged against him if he remained away. 

Thus, a boy who has been present 7 in 10 
sessions stands: won 7, lost 3, percentage .700. 
A boy who has been present 9 of the 10, but 
tardy once, would have won 8, lost 1, percent- 
age .888. 

The record is, of course, shared with the class 
and carefully watched by them, and there is a 
keen excitement in this “Sunday base ball,” 
especially when a leader slips or a tail-ender 
spurts with a run of consecutive victories— 
Lauren §S. Hamilton, Olean, N. Y., Sunday 
School Times. 4 


Pigeon Gets Husband to Church. (482) 

He was a pet pigeon that followed his mis- 
tress everywhere, but would not let his master 
touch him, or even come near him. There was 
good reason for this fear of his master, for 
he was a traveling salesman, and was at home 
on Sundays only. 

Ned was so determined to follow his mistress 
everywhere, that when she went away from 
home she always caught him, and shut him up 
in his cage. 

One warm Sunday morning in June as she 
came out upon the porch she said to her hus- 
band: “Do you know where Ned is? I must 
shut him up before I go to church.” “No,” was 
the answer, “but he is not anywhere in sight; 
so he will not know when you go. I hate to 
see him shut up.” So the mistress went on her 


way. 
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She had gone but half a block when she 
heard a whirring sound, and the next moment 
Ned lit on her shoulder. She scolded him, and 
then taking him in her hard she turned his 
head toward home, and threw him into the air 
as high as she could throw him. Then she went 
on, almost running, and soon turned the cor- 
ner. “Now,” she said to herself, “he can not 
find me.” 

She was in such great haste that she did not 
stop to look behind her, but hurried into the 
church, and took her seat. She thought she 
was pretty clever to have eluded Ned in this 
way, but presently some one opened the church 
door, then she heard the whirr of wings, and 
there was Ned on her shoulder again! This 
time she carried him home, fully intending to 
shut him up. But when her husband heard 
what she meant to do, he begged her to let 
the poor bird go. ‘ 

“Well,” she said, impatiently, “there is only 
one way to keep him from following me to 
church, and that is for you to come with me; 
and that is the only thing, too, that will keep 
me from shutting him up. Hurry, now, for 
there goes the last bell.” 

So the master put on his hat, and went along 
to church with his wife, while the pigeon sat 
on the porch railing, and looked after them as 
if he knew that he had forced his master to 
drop his newspaper and go to church with his 
wife.—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

[Preachers could well afford to pay $10.00 
each for squabs from Ned’s loft.—Hd.] 


The Feast of Cherries. (483) 
When Children Played Their Part in a Batile. 

One morning during the siege of Hamburg, 
a weary merchant was slowly returning to his 
house. With other business men, he had been 
aiding in the defense of the walls. So severe 
had been the fighting that he had not taken 
off his clothes for a week. 

He reflected that all his labor had been in 
vain, for by the following day famine would 
have compelled a surrender. Passing through 
his garden, he found himself admiring his 
cherry trees, which were loaded with fruit. The 
sight was refreshing, and a thought occurred 
to the man. He was aware that the enemy 
was suffering from thirst. How glad they 
would be of that juicy fruit! Could he by 
means of his fruit purchase the safety of his 
city? 

There was no time to lose, and he quickly 
made up his mind. He gathered three hundred 
small children belonging to the city, had them 
all dressed in white, and loaded them with 
cherry branches from his trees. Then the gates 
of the city were opened and the children were 
sent forth in the direction of the enemy. 

When the commander of the besieging army 
saw the procession approaching, he suspected 
some trick, and prepared for battle; but when 
the little army came nearer, and he saw their 
great want of food, tears filled his eyes for he 
thought of his own little ones at home. 

As the thirsty—and, in some cases, wounded 
—soldiers received the juicy fruit from the 
hands of the children, a great cheer rose from 
the camp. Love and pity had conquered. The 
children returned accompanied by wagons of 
food for the famished citizens, and an honor- 
able treaty of peace was signed the next day. 


| 


For many years, the anniversary of the day 
on which this deed was done was kept as a 
holiday, and it was named “The Feast of 
Cherries.” The streets were thronged with chil- 
dren, each one carrying a cherry branch. Then 
they ate the cherries themselves, in honor of the 
brave little children who had proved themselves 
the saviors of Hamburg so many years before. 
—Green’s Fruit Grower. 


VALUE OF PUNCTUATION. 

A bachelor had been persuaded by the Ladies’ 
Aid of a church to speak at an entertainment 
provided they would furnish him with subject 
matter. In a spirit of mischief he had been 
given as a subject, “Woman; without her, man 
would be a savage.” 

On the night of the entertainment he arose 
and said, “My subject, which I consider a very 
fine one, is nevertheless not of my own choos- 
ing, but has been furnished me by the ladies, 
and is—Woman, without her man, would be a 
savage.” 


A WEE BIT SANE. ' 


While a certain Scotch minister was conduct- 
ing religious services in an asylum for the in- 
sane, one the inmates cried out wildly: 

“I say, have we got to listen to this?” 

The minister, surprised and confused, turned 
to the keeper, and asked. 

“Shall I stop speaking?” 

The keeper replied: 

“No, no; gang along, gang along; that will 
not happen again. That man has only one 
lucid moment every seven years.” 


My Resurrection. (488a) 


Is there anything dead in me that needs a 
resurrection? Is faith in God dead? Is belief 
in prayer dormant? Have I talents wrapped 
in the grave-clothes of disuse? Has my inter- 
est in humanity grown emotionless? Have I 
lost the joy of living so that I wake with no 
gladness to front a new day? Is my heart 
cold to the claims of friendship so that I chill 
those who would fain give me love? Is there 
no response when duty beckons me to follow? 

Then truly I have need of resurrection. Let 
me haste to implore the only one who can 
“raise me from the dead.” Beyond shadow of 
doubt he will speak to me, as to Lazarus, the 
potent, “Come forth!”—Epworth Outlook. 


$9 Will Save $100 Worth of Care. 

r The preacher sails as close to the wind finan- 
cially as any man living. And he succeeds in 
rounding the point, except when laid up by 
sickness or accident. 


He should by all means carry health and 
accident insurance, but why pay for the care- 
lessness of the auto speeder, or the sickness 
caused by late dinners, and intemperance. 


Take out a health and accident policy in a 
company composed exclusively of ministers. 
What would cost $25 in some companies costs 
you 75 cents a month in the Ministers’ Casualty 
Union, 1190 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
See inside back cover. 
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- name of the Lord.” 


PALM SUNDAY 


THE HOMILETIC YEAR—April 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


EASTER 


PALM SUNDAY 


The scene on the first Palm Sunday and 
Christ’s approval of the demonstration assure 
us that he endorses and is pleased with en- 


thusiasm in his service. There was feeling and 
thrill and enthusiasm on that day and Christ 
accepted and endorsed it all. His endorsement 
of enthusiasm in the first century is his plea 
for enthusiasm in the twentieth century. 


There is no warrant for the conclusion that 
the people who cried “Hosanna” on Palm Sun- 
day, on Friday cried “Crucify!” Some of them 
may have done so. But among those that cried 
“Hosanna” were many friends of Jesus—apos- 
tles, disciples, followers—people that he had 
saved and healed and helped and blessed. And 
these people did not ery, “Crucify him.” 


We have enthusiasm for other interests of 
life—business interests, social interests, civic 
interests, school interests—there is need of en- 
thusiasm-for our religious interests. Let us 
plead for the incarnation of Pauline enthusiasm 
in the apostles of our day. Someone has said 
that one of the secrets of Paul’s success was 
that “he was hot all over and all the time and 
men caught fire at his touch.” Enthusiasm is 
power. Passion is the vestibule to the temple 
of achievement. 

On Palm Sunday, in little church and great 
cathedral, voices will sing “The Palms” and 
echoing hosannas will belt the world. Then 
what? Our cry will not change from “hosanna” 
to “crucify,” but will our emotion become less 
vivid and our enthusiasm die down as we pass 
out of Palm Sunday into Monday? 

Brother pastors, let us-urge our people to en- 
thusiasm for Christ—to crown him King. Let 
us make Palm Sunday a Decision Day, when 
men, women and children shall be called to 
come under the kind and loving sway of the 
Kingly Christ. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (484) 

The Coming King: “Blessed is the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” Luke 19:38. 
I. The estimate formed of our Lord by the 
crowd. “King.” II. His credentials. ‘In the 
Divine commission attest- 
ed. 1. By his words. 2. By his works. III. 
The blessings that come with the King. Peace. 
Glory. IV. These blessings accompany every 
advent of the King. It was so at his first com- 
ing. It will be so at his second coming. It is 
so now when the King comes to reign in the 
sinner’s heart. 

Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem: “And when 
he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept over 
jt.’ Luke 19:41. I. Lost privileges. “Oh! that 
thou hadst known!” II. Lost opportunities. 
“Even thou in this thy day,” Nations and men 
have their day. III. Lost souls. “But now they 
are hid from thine eyes.” 

Times of Visitation: “Because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” Luke 19:44. I. 


In the period of youth. II. Special influences in 
connection with services in the sanctuary. -III. 
Visits to the heart by the Holy Spirit. At home, 
in quiet chamber, out under the stars—God’s 
visit. IV. Providential events which may be 
regarded as a time of visitation. 


Who Is This? “Who is this?’ Matt. 21:10. 
I. The feelings which prompted this inquiry. 
With some, thoughtless wonder. With some, 
angry jealousy. With some, irresolute doubt. 
II. The true answer to the question. Ask of the 
ancient prophets. Ask of the apostles, “Who 
is this?’ Ask of the experienced believer. 


The Triumphal Entry. (485) 


“And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, 
and came unto Bethphage,” ete. Matt. 21:1-11. 

I. A sorrowing Saviour and a rejoicing mul- 
titude. 

II. A firm Saviour and a fickle multitude. 
Why were the multitude so fickle? Because 
they had no true and deep understanding of 
what they were shouting about on Sunday. Be- 
cause an influence from a different quarter, and 
of a different kind was brought to bear upon 
them on Friday. 

III. The Saviour advancing to the most glori- 
ous deed of all history. The multitude ad- 
vancing to the most atrocious deed of all his- 
tory.—W. J. 


The Lord Hath Need of You. (486) 

“The Lord hath need of him.” Mark 11:3. 
The Lord hath need of you. 
Of your prayers. 
Of your praises. 
Of your talents. 
He may need your most cherished thing 
to which your heart holds most fast. 

II. The natural heart’s reply to this claim. 

1. Unbelief denies the claim. 

2. Weakness hesitates until the opportunity 
is past. 

3. Simulation seems to do, but does not. 

4, Selfishness hugs her own.—ZJ. V. 


Lah Gia 


Garment Givers. (487) 

“And they spread their garments before him.” 
Mark 11:8. 

Have you not sometimes wished that you had 
been there to see our Lord as he rode into 
Jerusalem on that long ago day, while his fol- 
lowers out of love and loyalty “spread their 
garments before him’? 

In another way you may see him this year, 
as “along the King’s highway” he goes forth 
with our missionaries to enter heathen cities 
and homes across the sea. 

And you may show your love and loyalty to 
him by spreading at his dear feet some of your 
garments (or the value of them). Will you? 

One garment—not because you must, but be- 
cause you want to do it for this work in the 
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Orient so dear to the heart of our Lord—will 
you give it? 

It might be a hat, small or large, gay or som- 
ber, costing—oh, just what you pay for yours. 
For his dear sake will you give the worth of 
that? 

Long ago Sir Walter Raleigh spread his hand- 
some cloak before his queen to protect her feet 
from the mud of-the street. What about the 
coat you will buy this season? Could you send 
the worth of it to protect our queens, brave 
missionaries, girls who “for the sake of the 
Name” fare forth to walk mid the filth and 
slime of heathenism? 


The second coat, the second blouse, the sec- 
ond suit! How their worth would protect these 
queens—from the wild animals as we wall their 
compounds, from poisonous insects as we screen 
their houses, from sun rays as we build their 
verandas, or from disease as we remove unsani- 
tary conditions! 

Is it too much to hope for the worth of some 
sets of furs ($50 or $100)? The second set 
would warm your heart as the first could not 
begin to warm your shoulders! 


If not coats of fur, what about the pretty 
shoes that have been your pride and delight. 
The second pair “spread before him” would 
entitle you to that old compliment, “How beau- 
tiful . . . are the feet of him that publisheth 
peace!” 

Then the gloves—oh, the gloves—short, long, 
silk, kid, washable, wearable, “givable!” Why 
not hundreds and hundreds to spread before our 
King? 

Still he rides on, pausing now and then “to 
sit over against the treasury” and to note the 
women and girls who share with him the best 
garment they can afford. Still he says: 


“T gave, I gave my life for them, 
What hast thou given to me?” 
—Author Unknown. 
Lessons for Today from Christ’s Triumphal 
Entry. (48 
Mark 11:1-11. 
1. Christ, though disguised and poor, is yet 
King of this world. 
2. But he is a Prince of peace, and his vic- 
tories are by the weapons of peace. 
3. Whatever the Lord has need of we should 
gladly give to his service. 
4. The Lord has need of the humblest of his 
creatures. 
5. Christ inspires the religious feelings with 
gladness. 
6. Christ encourages the expression of re- 
ligious feeling. 
7. Hven in the midst of the triumph, there 
are sins and sorrows to weep over. 
8. Christ is yet to come triumphant over all. 
9. The triumph is to be by the arts of peace, 
not of war. 


Our Lord’s One Earthly Triumph. 

There is something pathetic and deeply signi- 
ficant in the incidents of Palm Sunday. On 
that day our Master, entering Jerusalem, en- 
joyed his one earthly triumph. And what a 
triumph was his! 

No kingly equipage, no body-guard in glit- 
tering helmets, with spears at rest and swords 


clanking by their sides; no obsequious court- | 
iers, no royal purple, no golden canopy. But 
the King of kings came riding on the humblest 
of beasts; and it was only the humblest of 
people who spread their garments, and cast the 
palm branches before him. But yet it was a 
triumph wonderfully typical of him. The com- 
mon people acclaimed him, though the Phari- 
sees and rulers and mighty ones had no part 
in the triumphal entry. The rough garments 
of the laboring men over which he rode were 
more significant than the costliest rugs would 
have been, for they told of the love of the com- 
mon people. 

The branches stripped from the wayside trees 
for the occasion told the world for all time that 
not costly jewels and waving plumes and mar- 
ble pavements were necessary to do honor to 
the Lord of all, but only the gifts that any one 
can give, prompted by the heart’s love of the 
giver. 

Such is one of the great lessons of Palm 
Sunday. 


Passing Popularity. 

There is scarcely a day but the newspapers 
tell of the death in obscurity, and often in pov- 
erty, of some popular favorite. What does the 
world care for the man who can no longer in- 
terest or amuse it. One of the sad. sights in 
Washington, to me, is to see old men who had 
once held a prominent place in the politcal 
world now forgotten by the public they served 
and filling some little bread-and-butter posi- 
tions.—R. 


TELL YOUR PASTOR 


To tell your Church Treasurer that if he 
will drop a posteard to Meigs Publishing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, requesting sample 
sheets of their new Record for Church Treas- 
urers, they will convince him that their book 
will save time, hurry, work, worry and money! 
and surely all that is worth the postcard.— 


8) Adv. 


DO YOU PREACH TO THE CHILDREN? 

Here is a book that is a real help. It tells the 
how and why of Children’s Story Sermons. It 
contains 44 real, pointed, pithy, unique, soulful 
story-sermons that old and young will enjoy. 
It gives suggestions for illustrating the ser- 
mons. The book is entitled, “Finding Out God’s 
Secrets.” You may have a copy by return mail. 
Send 50 cents to Rev. C. A. McKay, First Parish 
Church, Brockton, Mass.—Adv. 


GOOD THEOLOGY. 


On the way to the station, Father O’Leary 
ran into his bishop. “Well, what’s the hurry, 
O’Leary?” said he. “Sure, it’s the Dublin ex- 
press I’m after, your lordship.” The bishop 
pulled out his gold watch, ‘Well, there are 
seven minutes yet. Let us walk together and 
both catch it.” They arrived at the station in 
time to see the train steaming out. “Do you 
know, I had the greatest faith in that watch, 
O’Leary,” said the bishop. “Ah, my lord, what 
is faith without good works?” replied the angry 
O’Leary. 
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GOOD FRIDAY 


Among the wonder-plants of modern floricul- 
ture is one called “The Crown of Thorns.” The 
plant itself bears the shape which gives it its 
hame, and is studded thickly with thorns. The 
flower is both delicate and beautiful. But the 
most significant feature of this unusual plant 
is that it blooms continuously. And this is a 
parable. The only crown which ever blooms is 
a crown of thorns. Sacrifice is the must fruc- 
tifying thing in the world. There are not a 
few joys of a great renunciation! He who 
lavishly gives any part of his life to his child, 
his friend, his age, discovers that he has “found” 
by “losing.” The joy of Christ is perfectly 
plain. It is the joy of giving up; a joy that 
none can take from us because none can ever 
deny us the ability to give. The crown of 
thorns hurts; but, worn heroically, it always 
blossoms. And Christ bore his crown of thorns 
for us. Let us, fellow pastors, point our people 
to Christ lifted up on the cross. That will draw 
them to him, it will lead them to sacrifice and 
to service. It is also the only way of salvation 
to the unsaved. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (489) 


The Man of Sorrow: “A man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” Isa. 53:3. 

The Meaning of Christ’s Agony: “I, if I be 
{ee up, Will draw all men unto me.” John 

232. 

Man’s Unbelief: “They cried, saying, ‘Crucify 
him! Crucify him!’” Luke 23:21. 

Groups at the Cross and Why They Were 
There: “And they crucified him, and parted his 
garments, casting lots; that it might be ful- 
filled.” etc. Matt. 27:35-43. 

The First Good Friday: “Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” ete. 
I Peter 2:24. 

The Solemn Spectacle: “The people stood be- 
holding.” Luke 23:35. 

Trial of Jesus: “Pilate called together the 
chief priests and the rulers and the people,” 
etc. Luke 23:13-16. 

Denial by Peter: “I have made supplication for 
thee, that thy faith fail not; and do thou, when 
once thou hast turned again, establish thy 
brethren. . . . And he went out, and wept bit- 
terly.” Luke 23:34-62. 

Betrayal by Judas: “And when he was come, 
straightway he came to him, and saith, Rabbi; 
and kissed him. And they laid hands on him, 
and took him.” Mark 14:45, 46. 

Lessons at the Cross: “And they crucified 
him,” ete. Mark 15:25. 

Carrying the Cross for Christ: “And they 
compel one Simon a Cyrenian,” etc. Mark 15:21. 

Christ Rejected: “Not this man, but Barab- 
bas.” John 18:20. 

Messiah’s Work Finished: “It is finished.” 
John 19:30. 

The Group Around the Cross: “And sitting 
down they watched him there.” Matt. 27:36. 

Behold the Man: “Behold the man.” John 


~ 19:5. 


A Cali from the Cross: Charity. “Father, for- 
give them for they know not what they do.” 


Luke 23:34, 


A Call from the Cross: Merey. “Today shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” Luke 23:43. 

A Call from the Cross: Filial Piety. “Woman, 
behold thy son! Behold-thy mother!” John 19: 


26, 28. 
A Call from the Cross: Agony of Christ: “I 
thirst.” John 19:28. 


A Call from the Cross: The Humanity of 
Christ. “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Mark 15:34. 

A Call from the Cross: Perfection. 
ished.” John 19:30. 

A Call from the Cross: True Sonship. “Father, 


“Tt is fin- 


unto thy hands I commend my spirit.” Luke 
23:46. 

The Passion Week of Life. (490) 

“What shall I do then with Jesus?” Matt. 


27222. 

There come awful moments in every experi- 
ence, the Passion Week of each life, when the 
Christ stands pleading before the soul. A wild, 
frenzied mob of passions, prejudices, indul- 
gences, sins, raise their murderous clamor, and 
demand that we shall give Him up; that we 
shall take into our favor some other popular 
idol, and each of us has then to answer, “What 
shall I do then with Jesus?” 


The Watchers Around the Cross. (491) 

“And sitting down they watched him there.” 
Matt. 27:36. 

The varied types of watchers around the- 
cross. 

I. The careless watch of the soldiers. 

II. The jealous watch of the enemies. 

III. The anxious watch of the women. 

IV. The wondering watch of the angels on 
high. j 


The Sufferings of Christ. (492) 


“And they crucified him.” Mark 15:25. 

I. Why Christ was crucified. The sufferings 
of our Lord were not less because he was the 
Son of God. His was a Divine sorrow. Na- 
tures most sensitive to all that is holy and 
true, most keenly aware of all that is false, 
suffer sharpest torture when rudely invaded. 
These sufferings came upon him from the first. 
To John the Baptist he appeared as the Lamb 
of God. Christ’s sufferings were public and 
ignominious. It was in the broad, open day, 
and in the most public place, that he was cruci- 
fied. His most sacred sufferings were made a 
public spectacle. It was a part of his degrada- 
tion that he did not suffer alone. Two wretched 
criminals from the city were crucified with him. 
For one moment he lost sight of his Father’s 
face. In that hour he was linked to all that 
is worst and vilest in our common humanity. 

II. How Christ suffered. Through it all he 
showed the faith of the Son of God—“My God.” 
He suffered as a king might suffer. 

III. Why Christ suffered. He suffered in 
order that he might obey the Father. “He 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death.” He suffered to make known the Father. 
‘Fe that hath seen Me hath seen the Fatther.” 
He suffered that men might be redeemed.—H. 
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The Burial of Jesus. (493) 


“And now when the even was come,” etc. 
Mark 15: 42-47. 


No mention is on record concerning the final 
disposal of Jesus’ crucified body, except the 
somewhat bare statement that a stranger asked 
the privilege of laying it in his family tomb. 

I. The friend in need. On Friday evening 
Joseph of Arimathea went to the governor, and 
gained permission for the interment of the body. 
Mark tells us that Joseph of Arimathea was a 
councillor who like old Simeon had “waited for 
the kingdom of God.” John says he was a true 
disciple of Jesus, hitherto afraid to confess him 
openly. Matthew adds that he was a “rich 
man.” And Luke informs us that in character 
he was “a good man and a just,” and that al- 
though he was a member of the Sanhedrin, he 
had refused to vote for Christ’s condemnation. 
Just then there was a supreme need in the 
circle of Jesus’ friends. Crisis periods in the 
providence of God, occurring now and then, 
cause even commonplace services to become in- 
tensely important. Who else would have buried 
Jesus, when all the disciples had forsaken him 
and fled? Joseph was raised up for this grand 
office. Noble opportunity always discloses the 
needed man. 


II. The new sepulcher. Our next question 
arises concerning the exact place where our 
Lord Jesus was laid. Joseph seems to have had 
his own way about everything. The Scriptures 
give little aid in locating the tomb of Jesus. 
Matthew says Joseph laid the body in a 
sepulcher which was “his own,” and which was 
“new.” Mark relates that this burial ground 
was hewn out of the rock. Luke adds that it 
had never been used for an interment before. 
John states that it was in a “garden,” and the 
garden was “in the place where Jesus was cru- 
cified.”” The spot which best answers all requi- 
sitions of the inspired narrative, is in the neigh- 
borhood of the northern wall of Jerusalem, 
close by what is called the Damascus Gate; and 
to the rounded knoll resembling a skull, which 
arches over the “Cave of Jeremiah,”’—was once 
given the name of Calvary. When we remember 
the follies of devoteeism, and the offensive 
wrestle of the Hastern national churches over 
so-called holy shrines for many a century, we 
may perhaps think it is better that the exact 
locality of Jesus’ burial should never be known, 
and Golgotha remain unmarked on the map. 


III. The few mourners. It appears passing 
strange that not one of the disciples is recorded 
as having been present at the burial of Jesus. 
John tells us that Nicodemus, that other wealthy 
ruler of the Jews who once came in for an in- 
terview with our Lord in the night, was asso- 
ciated with Joseph in these last kind offices. 
Mark mentions “the other” Mary and Mary Mag- 
dalene by name. This is confirmed by Matthew. 
As we compare the narratives of the different 
evangelists, do what we will, we cannot find 
that more than seven or eight persons—two men 
and five or six women—assisted in this last 
service. 

IV. The silent tomb. What contrasts are 
here of the mean with the majestic! A poor 
crucified body lies in a borrowed tomb. A 
‘slender company of friends is in waiting. A 
band of drowsy soldiers is stationed before the 
sealed door. But within the enclosure, unseen 


as yet, there are two angels from heaven, one at 
the feet, one at the head, reverently keeping 
watch. And the supreme God is looking down, 
not going to suffer his Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. We have nothing to glory over in the 
burial. It seems sad and lonely; but the resur- 
rection was coming.—C. S. Robinson, D. D. 


Victory of the Cross. (494) 

“For the word of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness; but unto us who are saved 
it is the power of God.” 1 Cor. 1:18. 

When the people in Central Africa speak of 
the death of Christ, they always say “The vic- 
tory of Golgotha.” Before leaving Africa, I 
said to one man: “Now before I go to England, 
just you tell me what that means. I cannot 
understand it. When the very God became 
very man and died the death of a felon, I can- 
not understand how you people see anything 
but defeat in it.””’ And then that man said some- 
thing that made me proud that my days had 
been spent in Africa. First of all, he took a 
little bit of stick and held it up and said: “Here 
is the cross.” Then he took another little bit 
and laid it across the first-one and said, “Just 
here at the cross Satan did his very, very worst; 
just here, just then, God did his very best. At 
the cross the very worst and the very best 
meet.”—Dan Crawford. 


Comforted in the Cross. (495) 


“Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Gal. 6:14. 

Mr. E. J. Cooper, whose wife was a martyr 
of the Boxer persecution, in a letter to his 
mother, writes, “You will have learned by cable 
that dear Maggie has fallen asleep in Jesus. I 
may as well tell you the worst first. She died 
at Ying-shan, about 100 miles from Hankow, 
on August 6th, after a month’s pain and suifer- 
ing for Christ. 

“Billow after billow has gone over me. Home 
gone, not one memento of dear Maggie even, 
penniless, wife and child gone to glory, Edith 
lying very sick, and your son weak and ex- 
hausted, though otherwise well. I have been at 
the point of death more than once on the road. 
In one village, after the heavy stoning with 
brickbats, they put ropes under me and dragged 
me along the ground, that I might not die in the 
village itself. And now you know the worst, 
mother, I want to tell you that the cross of 
Christ, that exceeding glory of the Father’s 
love, has brought continual comfort to my 
heart, so that not one murmur has broken the 
peace within.”—Rey. A. E. Glover. 


Christ and Him Crucified. (496) 

“T am determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.” 1 Cor. 272. 

In engineering we have civil, mechanical, 
electrical, hydraulic, chemical engineers. In 
law we have corporation, criminal, marine, pat- 
ent lawyers. Ditto in medicine. Out at Roches- 
ter, Minn., where the Mayos have their won- 
derful clinic, one doctor knows nothing but 
goitres; another, hearts; another, stomachs; 
another, heads, and so on. Up at old Siwash 
one professor knows nothing but mathematics, 
and there are dozens more of them each know- 
ing one thing. Of course Professor Smythe, 
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who holds the chair of Greek, can speak Eng- 
lish and dips into history, poetry and art, but 
he will tell you the only thing he knows is 
Greek. That is why he was selected to be the 
Elliott professor of Greek at Harvard. Paul, 
possessed of the greatest of intellects, special- 
ized on just the one thing. That one thing was 
the most important and far-reaching in the uni- 
verse. All arts and sciences and languages 


change and pass. But the salvation from heaven 
is for eternity and a day. The professor of 
Greek is handling a language that is dead. The 
professor of Jesus Christ and him crucified is 
handling the one live thing in all the spread 
of the universe. Blessed is every man who 
specializes in Paul’s specialty. He is never 
out of a job—wW. H. R. 


EASTER 


The lesson of Easter time is more than life 
from the dead; it is victorious life on earth, 
won for his people by our Lord and worked 
out by them in loyal obedience. We must never 
think of the risen life which Jesus manifested to 
his disciples as a thing merely to be attained 
hereafter. Already, by the power of faith and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, the eternal and vic- 
torious life is shared by the whole Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the communion 
of saints which we acknowledge, and which it 
is our business as disciples to make real to our 
imagination and effective as a motive in our 
work and thought from day to day. 


The Spiritual Parable of Christ’s Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, Ascension and Return (497) 
“Dead with him,” “Risen with him,” “Hid with 
hm. Appear with him’ ~Col. 2220; 3:1, 3, 4. 
I. Introduction. New Testament use of 
wath. Christ,” “In Christ,” “Through Christ,” 
etc. The keynote of Paul’s conception of the 
Christian life; used about 100 times. In Eph- 
esians alone the phrases are connected with 
grace, peace, spiritual blessing, adoption, choos- 
ing, redemption, forgiveness, acceptation, union, 
inheritance, sealing, wisdom, revelation. Es- 
pecially found in connection with the death, 
resurrection, ascension, and return of Christ 
in a parabolic or figurative sense. Rom. 6:4, 
6-11; Gal. 2:19-21; Eph. 4:9-13. The text as a 
striking illustration of this parabolic use; the 
words “dead,” “risen,” hid,’ “appear,” picture 


four phases of the individual Christian life. 


II. Discussion. (Be careful to distinguish 
the parabolic from the literal meaning.) 

1. “Dead with Christ.” Christ died on the 
eross a sacrifice for sin. He nailed everything 
earthly to it. He entered the tomb dead, sep- 
arated from the world. Separation from the 
world the phase of Christian life figured here. 
“Reckoned as dead,” “crucified with him,” is 
our attitude toward the old nature. A tomb 
door between us and sin. This the negative 
phase of Christian life. 

2. “Risen with Christ.” Christ rose from 
the dead to a new life, the full eternal life. In 
a real living sense we shali rise with him to 
immortal hope and share in his glorified life. 
But the thought kere figures the positive side 
of Christian life. “Dead to sin,” but also “alive 
to righteousness.” A risen life. A rising life; 
“on stepping stones of our dead selves.”—H. H. 
Barstow. 


Biography of an Acorn. Easter Sermon For 
Children. (498) 

On a beautiful fall day as a squirrel ran 
down the limb of a tree he knocked off an 
acorn, which fell into the leaves and dirt be- 


low. The rain and the hoof of the grazing cat- 
tle soon buried the acorn in the ground. All 
winter it was very much discouraged because 
it had been buried in this dark place. However, 
in the spring it heard something from above 
calling it and it felt the earth about it becom- 
ing warm. It heard God whispering, “You must 
get out of here. I have a great work for you 
to do. If you will try I will help you.” The 
acorn determined to try, and so it began to 
push upward. The earth gave way and it was 
almost to the light when it struck a stone some 
one had thrown there during the winter. This 
was discouraging and it came near giving up, 
but taking courage once more it pushed its 
way around the stone. Soon its head was in 
the light of the sun and it was growing up be- 
side the stone. Someone saw its brave strug- 
gle and removed the stone, and that first sum- 
mer it made a good start toward becoming a 
tree. When grown it made a useful tree. For 
many years it provided a home for birds and 
squirrels and shade for the cattle. Every sum- 
mer the children from the Sunday School held 
their picnic under its shade, for it was on a 
beautiful hillside and there was spring near by. 


After many years the fishermen were build- 
ing a boat and they needed a long piece of tim- 
ber to make the boat strong. They selected 
this tree because it was tall and straight and 
sound. One day when the boat had been made 
and the men were fishing far from shore, a 
fearful storm overtook them. All night the sea 
was fierce and the waves were so rough every- 
one thought the boat had been broken to pieces 
and the fishermen drowned. In the morning 
their wives and children were gathered on the 
shore crying when they saw in the far distance ~ 
the boat coming in. The fishermen had had a 
rough night, but they were all safe because the 
boat had not broken. It had not broken be- 
cause this long oak beam had held it together. 
The little acorn had done good work. God had 
developed it and used it and it was glad. 


This is the thessage of Haster for boys and 
girls. The same God who called the little acorn 
is calling you. He is with you and will help 
you even more than your parents and teachers 
can help you. He can do for you what he did 
for the little acorn. You are not strong now, 
but the greatest men and women who have 
lived and done great things were once no 
stronger than you. They tried, God helped 
them, and they grew strong. God has a great 
work for you to do. If you will get acquainted 
with him, not be discouraged, and learn in his 
strength to overcome difficulties, he will lead 
you into a great life here and a still greater 
life hereafter. If he is a friend and helper you 
have nothing to fear. The text of this sermon 
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is, “Fear not, I am with thee.” Jesus came to 
teach us this truth. His resurrection shows 
that God has all power and that we can count 
on this power whenever we need help.—Rev. is 
W. Macdonald. 


Death. (499) 


An artist painted Death in the ordinary way 
—a skeleton and a scythe. The scythe was in- 
tended to show that as we cut down grass SO 
are men cut down. A good man, seeing the pic- 
ture, made this criticism: ‘That is not the way 
to paint Death; you should paint him as a beau- 
tiful, bright angel with a golden key in his 
hand to open the door and let us into heaven.” 
Regarded thus, Death becomes not the dread 
foe of mankind, but the sweet messenger of 
God.—Rev. William J. Hart. 


Too Much Afraid of Death. (500) 


I know a man who was buried under a fall 
of earth. He was dug out and resuscitated 
after much labor. Said he tome: “All I know 
about it is that I was busy digging and then I 
found myself lying on the grass with a crowd 
of men standing around me. I expect my folks 
would have said, ‘What a terrible death, buried 
alive!’ But nothing could be easier or nicer. 
I hope when God calls me for good I may have 
as good a going.” And I wonder if we are not 
all too much afraid of death. 


Kaster Joy. (501) 
The key-note of that first Easter morn was, 
“Rejoice.” And ever, as this blessed festival 
comes to us, we feel a glow of gladness upon 
our spirits. The heart bounds and throbs with 
a new inspiration. The day kindles its own 
joys in the saddest hearts. To the sufferer on 
the bed of painful and protracted illness, this 
day breathes a solace, even as the flowers ex- 
hale their fragrance. The sorrow-stricken one 
who has had to see one after another of the 
once happy home circle laid away into their si- 
lent places in “God’s Acre,” on this day is able 
to see in fresh vision the rainbow of hope flash- 
ing its prismatic colors on the dark clouds of 
human sorrow. 


“f Shall Rise Again.” (502) 
Among the buildings destroyed by the great 
fire of London in 1666 was old St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. The great architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, was directed to build it anew. When the 
location for the center of the new dome was 
decided upon a workman was ordered to lay a 
stone on the spot as a guide for the stone- 
masons. He picked up a fragment of a grave- 
stone from an old burial place near by. Its in- 
seription was gone with the exception of one 
word: “Resurgam!”—(‘“‘I shall rise again!’’) 
And true enough, the symbol of ecclesiastical 
power in Britain did rise again on the site of 
its destroyed predecessor, and for more than 
three hundred years it has been to London what 
St. Peter’s is to Rome, and the Mosque of 
Omar is to Jerusalem. 
What a note of hope rings in the old Latin 
word; hope in this life and the life to come; 
hope to the man whose character is tainted, 


hope to the man who has been™ overwhelmed 
with the waves of sin or misfortune, hope for | 
him who has seen the superstructure of his life | 
swept away in a day—a hope that will seize 
upon the old word as a rope of safety and, ap- 
propriating its thought, as John B. Gough did, 
make a vow to heaven that with the help of 
God who helps, 
“Resurgam!”—Frank Yeigh. 


The Resurrection. (503) 


“Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead? Acts 
26:8. 


I have witnessed a resurrection. This after- 
noon I stood beside a tiny open grave, and saw 
a little creature come forth bound hand and 
foot in its grave-clothes. Seventeen years be- 
fore it had been committed to the earth with 
the promise that it should rise again, and today 
that promise was fulfilled. It was wonderful, 
wonderful! 

We were playing croquet under the trees 
back of the house, and our big black cat was 
lying stretched out along the fence. By and 
by my attention was attracted to him. His 
whole attitude had changed. Hager and alert 
he was intently watching something on the 
ground beneath the nearest tree. A moment 
more, he sprang down, and cautiously laid one 
paw upon the spot. Curious to know what he 
had found, i went to investigate; and there, 
coming up out of a small cylindrical hole in 
the ground was the brownish-yellow pupa of a 
Cicada septendecin, or seventeen-year locust. 


I held the cat back while the little creature 
laboriously worked its way out. Then one of 
us gently lifted it, and placed it on a tree where 
we could watch the wonderful transformation 
that was about to take place. We knew some- 
thing of what would happen, for we were fa- 
miliar with the habits of the cicada, and had 
often seen the cast-off skins clinging to the 
trees, but never before had we been privileged 
to witness it. 


The game was forgotten as we stood around 
the tree, intently watching for the first sign of 
the coming change. We had not long to wait. 
The back began to split; and, as it did so, slow- 
ly, slowly, a little at a time, so slowly as to be 
almost imperceptible, the little creature drew 
itself out—its legs, its head, and at length its 
entire body. But not yet was it a full-fledged 
cicada. Apparently there were no wings. But 
soon these too began to appear. Little by little 
they unfolded and developed, until at last they 
were fully spread and ready for action. 


At the end of two hours and a little more— 
perhaps it was nearly three; we took secant 
note of time—the transformation was complete, 
and the creeping, crawling thing that had come 
up out of the earth so short a time before flew 
away on its wings of gauze to live its life in 
the sunshine, among the birds and trees and 
flowers. 


As I sit thinking of it all tonight, the wonder 
of it grows. Yet it was only one of countless 
resurrections that are taking place in nature 
every day. In view of this I ask again the 
question of Paul long ago, “Why should it be 
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thought a thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead?” Why, indeed, when 
he has said the dead in Christ shall rise?— 
Belle M. Brain, 


The Easter Message. (504) 


f The Easter message is more than immortal- 
ity. It is the promise of more abundant, more 
joyous, freer life. All nations and peoples have 
believed in immortality. It almost comprised 
the religion of ancient Egypt. Her great book 
was “The Book of the Dead.” Her memorial 
tombs and monuments are covered with sym- 
bols of the next life. When her dead were 
buried, articles for use in the next world were 
buried with them. The ancient Greeks were so 
sure of immortality that they localized the 
abode of the dead. Orpheus and Ulysses visit 
it, and return again to the glad light of earth. 
Greek poetry is full of it, and the Mysteries 
took recognition of it. Virgil sang of the abode 
of the dead in his great poem, and the litera- 
tures of the East all make mention of it. 

The ancient philosophers, as well as the 
poets, were sure of the persistence of the soul 
through other worlds. The great classic on 
immortality is still Plato’s ‘“Phaedo.” Socrates 
and Plato were as sure of continuation of the 
soul’s life after death as they were of its ex- 
istence after a night of sleep. Cicero and most 
of the Roman philosophers who thought deeply 
on the subject were convinced of other worlds 
than ours for the human soul. And even mod- 
ern science is emphasizing immortality as the 
necessary consummation of the evolutionary 
process and the great purpose of God.—F. L. 


Modern Science and the Resurrection. (505) 


Has not modern science with its doctrine of 
unvarying natural law made a belief in the 
resurrection unreasonable? No. For, while 
the resurrection of Jesus is an exceptional 
event, this does not mean that it was a violation 
of law. The resurrection rather occurred ac- 
cording to laws not yet understood. It must 
not be forgotten that what we call natural laws 
are simply God’s habitual ways of doing things. 
To say that God may not act in an unusual 
way, when the occasion demands it, yet still in 
harmony with his usual activities, is to deny 
him a freedom which we ourselves possess.— 
Rev. J. E. Russell. 


Faith and Knowledge. (506) 
Do not try to prove to us that Jesus Christ 


rose from the dead. We do not need, do not: 


want, your “scientific proofs.” We know he is 
risen. This is enough. ‘‘Now is Christ risen 
from the dead,” and “Christ liveth in me.” He 
is himself the demonstration in our own hearts 
and lives.—Evangelical. 


The Vision Theory. (507) 

What objection is there to thinking that 
Christ did not really rise from the dead, but 
simply appeared to the disciples in a vision, 
thus convincing them that he was alive? The 
difficulty with the vision theory of the resurrec- 
tion is that it does not fit into the New Testa- 
ment records. The narratives as we have them 
are filled with little, unconscious, life-like 


touches, such as that of the younger disciples 


‘outrunning the older Peter to the sepulchre, 


such as the conversation with Mary in the gar- 
den, such as the sleeping guard and the 
trumped-up story of the stolen body, and such 
as the walk to Hmmaus and Jesus made known 
in the breaking of bread. Incidents like these 
guarantee that we are dealing with fact in the 
resurrection story, and not with vision or with 
legend based on a vision.—Rey. J. E. Russell. 


Credible Testimony. (508) 
These people believed that Jesus had risen 
from the dead, and they proclaimed his resur- 
rection in the very place where Jesus died 
and among the people who had put him to 
death, and their message was believed. On one 
day three thousand, who knew the facts, con- 
fessed their faith in the risen Christ. This 
surely is sufficient attestation of the fact of the 
resurrection. The early converts to Christian- 
ity furnish one of the strongest proofs that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead.—Examiner. 


Through Death is Life. (509) 


“Looking across from the Caithness Heights 
in Scotland,” says a_ traveler, “one catches 
sight of the hills in the Island of Hoy. In the 
clear air, though miles off, they seem compara- 
tively near. A stranger is told that these hills 
are in Orkney; but perhaps for the moment he 
forgets that between where he stands, and 
those precipitous sunlit hills there is the stormy 
Pentland Firth, with its rapid and uncertain 
tides, and its shores where the wreck of many 
a vessel lies. Today it may be a picture of 
peace, tomorrow a scene of wild grandeur and 
warring elements.” How like the view that the 
believer gets of the next world and its glories! 
He beholds the land very far off, yet it seems 
near. The view makes him forget the swift and 
stormy passage of death, where many a man 
has made shipwreck. The believer thinks not 
of what lies between. To him there is no dan- 
ger, because he sails accompanied by the best 
Pilot. 


An Easter Wish. (510) 


It is said that after the Lord Jesus Christ 
was risen from the dead on that first glad 
Easter morning, pure white lilies bloomed in 
every spot of earth pressed by his sacred feet. 
And ever after they were called Easter Lilies. 

May the true Easter lily whose other name 
is Love, bloom freely in your hearts this Haster 
day; love to the dear Lord Christ who died for 
you and rose again, conqueror of death and 
sin; love to your families and friends, to all 
the people with whom you come in contact. 


Safe in Heaven. (511) 


I spoke to my God 
As I knelt in prayer. 
And I said, “Thy care 
Is our guard and guide, 
Is she ’neath the sod 
Who they said has died?” 
And the answer came as a trumpet calls, 
“She abides with me in the heavenly halls.” 
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. GOOD FRIDAY. 


Edward C. Petrie, Cooperstown, New York. 
The people stood beholding. Luke 23:35. 


Iam sure this was as the Master would have 
wished. His life was a public life; it was 
fitting that his death should be a public death. 
_ His life had been spent among the people and 
for the people. Jesus was of that rare type 
among men, a lover of humanity. Some of us 
are friends of people of a certain kind. We 
choose our friends. We enjoy sitting down 
to dinner with a select number of our chosen 
circle—the members of our club, some of the 
people of our church; but the number of those 
we are interested in, except for selfish reasons, 
does not number many score, probably less 
than a hundred. But here was a great lover of 
the world. It took no letter of recommenda- 
tion, no special introduction to gain the pres- 
ence of Jesus. Every man appealed to him. 
Wherever there was a personality, the heart 
of Jesus leaped to it. 


If the one who wore human form was crip- 
pled, dumb or dying, there was a field for his 
healing power; if he was sinful, despairing, 
demon ridden, there was opportunity for the 
exercise of his forgiving grace. If he was a 
confessed child of God, an humble follower 
of truth, Jesus poured out upon him the wealth 
of his spiritual fellowship. It was people that 
he loved—rich people, poor people, humble 
people, farmers, taxgatherers, rabbis, priests. 
Jesus made one inclusive gesture that took 
them all,in. He met and talked with them 
by the wayside, in the synagogue, in the mar- 
ketplace, at their work in the fishing boats, at 
night on the house-top, and in their homes; 
his sheep he sometimes called them; another 
name for humanity, the same in every age, and 
he loved it. He lived for the people. There 
was nothing in his great heart that he would 
hide from them, nothing that he was not ready 
to give them—‘“Behold my mother and my 
brethren,” “If I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto me.” Surely, this was by his choice that 
‘when he came to die, it should be with the 
‘neople beholding.” 

An instinct in every creature, when the su- 
preme hour of dissolution comes, creates an 
overwhelming desire for privacy. The wild 
beast crawls into the thicket to die. The domes- 
tic animal, the household pet is found dead in 
some secluded spot. With man the instinct is 
stronger still. When Death comes to the home 
he must seek the secluded and quiet chamber 
of his victim. Only a few dear and privileged 
friends may go in where one lies dying. 

But the Saviour of the world spent those 
last solemn, precious moments, not where 
there, were tender ministrations, where words 
were spoken softly and loving hands sought to 
make his going as painless as possible, but out 
in the garish light of day, by the side of the 
road where the traffic of a great city ebbed and 
flowed, while passersby jeered and hucksters 
cried their wares and soldiers shook dice and 
gambled. Still he died among the people that 
he had always loved. Awful as was that public 
death, there was something terribly appropriate 
about it. The Evangelists have described the 
crucifixion with marked reserve. There is a 
becoming reticence with regard to it which on 


the whole we are grateful for. But they have , 


not neglected to leave for us a picture sharp |: 


and distinct of the crowd—‘‘the people who 
stood beholding.” We have indelibly stamped 
upon our minds the outstanding types of that 
crowd. We see soldiers, grim legionaries of 
Rome whose business was death, who callously 
divided his garments and cast lots for his 
seamless coat—the pitiful loot of his earthly 
possessions. We see the rulers passing by 
wagging their heads and saying, “He saved 
others, himself he cannot save,” and thus un- 
consciously paying their tribute to selfsacri- 
ficing life. We see those who are sunk so low 
in the moral scale that they find a cruel delight 
in watching physical pain and suffering. We 
see the centurion, the captain of the band of 
soldiers, who, when the sun was darkened and 
the earth rocked and groaned, cried out in 
awe, “Truly this was the son of God.” 


And then we see that pitiful group standing 
a bit removed because human strength was 
unequal to the ordeal of drawing near—the 
women who suffered with him in his anguish. 
There was Mary Magdalene and the mother of 
James and Joses, and Salome, who must stand 
and see him die a felon’s death here before the 
crowd. 


That crowd held all types of mind, all grades 
of culture, all attitudes toward the Saviour of 
the world. And its descendants still hold 
tenaciously to its callousness or its brutality or 
its wondering semi-belief or its pitying sym- 
pathy. We still meet its children’s children; 
those who plot and barter and trade about the 
cross hoping to get paltry gain from his gar- 
ments; .those who utterly fail to grasp the 
meaning of the great tragedy and see in it only 
the pitiful failure of misdirected altruism; 
those who pass by in careless mood as if the 
cross were nothing but an insignificant event, 
only one more tragedy in the long list that has 
stained the records of history. We still meet 
those who pause for a moment, as did the 
centurion, to remark in awe that here the Son 
of God died, but the divinity of Christ is to 
them only a matter of intellectual belief and 
their hearts unmoved. And those are still 
with us whose hearts are wrung at the spec- 
tacle and who cry out, “My Lord who died for 
me,” and these are the hope of the world. 


All unconsciously the world is being 
judged by its attitude towards Calvary. It 
was for this that he died outside the city 
wall. It was for this that he gave up his 
right to die a decent death and hung upon 
a cross with the “people beholding.” For 
now the people who behold must judge him, 
form their opinion of him and that judgment 
and that opinion must color their lives. 


Unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less in 
fact, every man takes his place among the 
people who stood beholding. Every man 
Silently slips into his place with the bartering 
soldiers or the scoffing rulers, with the careless 
who jeer and laugh, with the preoccupied who 
give a mere mental assent, or with the sym- 
pathizing friends who go from the cross with 
softened heart and quickened purpose to take 
up ee work and make His love known to the 
world. 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The selection of the right theme for prayer 
meeting is of the highest importance. Many a 
service has been predestinated to failure because 
the theme itself was lacking in suggestive 
thoughts, or was poorly adapted to the needs of 
those who came to the service. Have a theme 
that touches the lives of the people, that pertains 
to their own thought, faith, hopes, doubts, temp- 
tations, conduct. If possible, let this be an- 
nounced the week previous. The experience of 
many successful leaders is against the use of a 
long list of pre-arranged topics. A week’s no- 
tice is better than longer.—Exchange. 


I, A SHOUT OF VICTORY. 


John 1:5 (R. V. margin); John 8:12; John 
EGtoo OL eG. be Come lb tbo, 57 


Expository Notes. 

A marked change is made in the American 
Revision in the translation of John 1:5, giving 
more accurately the meaning of the original. 
The word “comprehended” is changed to “appre- 
hended,” or more simply as in the margin, 
“overcame.” The sentence is not a wail; it is 
a shout of triumph. John is emphasizing that 
a divine life has come into the world. This was 
an eternal life; the power that created the uni- 
verse; not to be overcome by any earthly force. 
The attempt had been made but it had failed; 
as Peter had said, “It was not possible that He 
should be holden of death.” Or in John’s meta- 
phor: Darkness cannot conquer light; it has no 
power over it. Light conquers darkness, not 
darkness, light. This is a ery of victory. 

During the joyous ceremonies of the Feast of 
the Tabernacle, at nightfall the four lofty golden 
lamps poured a flood of light over the courts of 
the Temple, flashing their rays down from the 
Temple hill into the streets and lanes of the 
city below. Then Jesus said to the multitude, 
“T am the light of the world!” The glow of 
the tall lamps had recalled to many Isaiah’s 
words, ‘“‘The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light,’ and now they are told, as 
the same prophet said, “Thy light is come.” And 
Jesus adds that his followers will not walk in 
darkness, Light will triumph over darkness, 
and it is no solitary, selfish triumph. 

When facing what seemed for a time to be 
complete overthrow, Jesus warns his disciples 
that they, too, will have trouble and sorrow here 
on earth. “In the world ye have tribulation”— 
not, you may have, or even will have, but ye 
have it. Apparently tribulation is to be reckoned 
with as a continuous, inevitable condition of life 
in this world. He then calmly brings his teach- 
ings to a final close with the surprising state- 
ment, “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” Where one might expect, if not a 
lament, at least an apology, you find a shout of 
victory. i . 

And Paul, writing to the Corinthians, closes 
his words upon the resurrection with an exultant 
ery of triumph, and a thanksgiving for the Chris- 
tion’s victory over death. : 

And at the Easter season we cannot fail to 
remember that the glowing vision of the Son 
of man told John that he was “the Living one,’ 
adding the further assurances that though he 
was dead, now he is alive forever more, and be- 
yond that he has the keys, the control, of death 
and the grave. 

Pian of Our Meeting. ) 

Topics for discussion, Other Scriptures of vic- 
tory. Christianity as a joyful and victorious re- 
ligion. What Christianity has conquered. 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

“In me ye may have peace. In the world ye 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” Am. Rev. ; ‘ 

So ends our Lord’s teaching before his passion. 
He erloses all with the strangest shout of victory, 
even at the moment when he seems most utterly 
defeated. Look at the three things emphasized 
here: the inward peace which is his purpose for 


us; the outward tribulation which is our certain 
fate; and the courageous confidence which 
Christ’s victory for us gives.—Alex, McLaren, 


Il. THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURER— 


PERSONAL. 
Heb. -11:7,8;) Ruth 1:16-187 


Expository Notes, 

The Christian is in a sense an adventurer. To 
“adventure” meant originally to “take a hazard,” 
to “make a bid for fortune,” as by striking out 
in untried fields. Columbus was an adventurer, 
who carried his enterprise afloat and, in his 
westering cruise, dared all the hobgoblins or 
demons then thought to invest the wild Atlantic, 
as We now call it. 

The Christian man may and must be a trav- 
eler, a discoverer, and an experimenter. He has 
a way to go, a realm of spiritual experience to 
explore, a truth to test, and a doctrine to live. 
He is taking no leap in the dark, he is making 
no blind bargain with fate, he does not live in 
a fool’s paradise, he does not play for glittering 
worldly stakes. He is counting the costs of the 
spiritual life, he is seeking the guidance of an 
earthly and unerring Wisdom, he expects vary- 
ing vicissitudes of fortune, he is seeking, far 
away beyond terrestrial scenes, a “continuing 
city.” On this quest for the high and holy all 
sorts of glad surprises will come, saintly fel- 
lowships will be formed, marvelous narratives 
of spiritual experience will be exchanged, “songs 
of degrees’”’ will every now and then be chanted. 

It is a great adventure, this Christian life— 
the noblest and most thrilling enterprise in 
which an immortal soul can engage. Have we 
yet launched our little boat out upon this bound- 
less sea of spiritual opportunity? If not, let us 
push off before evening, and may God bring us, 
in the rosy dawn of an eternal day, to the haven 
of desire on the other shore!—dZion’s Herald. 

The typical Old Testament examples of persons 
voluntarily leaving home and native land for un- 
tried scenes, in obedience to constraining impulse 
recognized to be of God, are Noah, Abraham and 
Ruth, 

A vision of safety, of greater possibilities, of 
love both human and divine, came to them and 
they were not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
Each one fared forth into the unknown and un- 
familiar future, ready to endure toil and face 
peril, “taking a hazard” to reach the beckoning 
ideal. Every adventurer’s ideal is thought fool- 
ish and absurd by his contemporaries, The wise- 
acres must have made as many jokes over Noah 
and Abraham as they did over the three little 
caravels of Columbus, but no true adventurer 
is stopped by ridicule. It only strengthens his 
determination. He knows his vision is true; 
what can he do but follow it? 

Once be firmly convinced that your orders are 
from God—what is there but obedience? That is 
true whether of the outer or the inner life. Part 
of the lure of the adventure is the unknown 
possibilities wrapped up in it. The peril leads 
to a reward. The prize calls forth the effort. 

The youthful Napoleon Bonaparte sternly put 
aside everything which would obscure the vision 
of the glittering imperial crown at which he 
aimed. So John claimed to be “partaker in the 
tribulation and kingdom and patience which are 
in Jesus.” Rev. 1:9. The tribulation comes before 
the kingdom—the toil before the reward. Patience 
here—and elsewhere in the New Testament— 
does not mean a silent endurance. In the mar- 
gin it is consistently given as “steadfastness.” 
It is no passive suffering but an active, faithful 
devotion to duty. The Corsican adventurer could 
win the kingly crown, but he could not keep it. 
He saw his imperial realm shrink to a rocky 
islet in the Atlantic, ‘‘The endless quest is the 
discovery of a faith that will endure.” 

Ruth is another type of the real Christian 
adventurer, for the “forsaking of all things is 
an essential of true religion.” Ruth left the gods 
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of Moab behind that she might seek Jehovah. 

And she not only found a home, and had her 

name forever linked with the most sacred town 

in Palestine, but she became the ancestress of 

the holy Child who was born in the city of David. 
Plan for Our Meeting, 

Topics for discussion. The perils and pleasures 
of the Christian adventure. What surprises have 
I met on the way? What friendships have I 
made that I would otherwise have missed? 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

There is no reward comparable to the felt 
presence in our hearts of God. He becomes, here 
and now, the reward of the diligent search, and 
this is the assurance of the perfect reward of 
the coming time. There is only one seeking in 
life that is sure to result in the finding of what 
we seek, All other search—the quest after the 
chief good—is resultless and barren. “I have 
never said to any of the seed of Jacob, seek ye 
my face in vain.” If we seek, He will be found 
of us, and so be our Rewarder and our reward.” 
—Alex McLaren, 


Ill. THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURER—SOCIAL. 
Hep. str: 9;. 10) 16" Rev, 21:2, 22-277 Acts: 1332, 3; 
Mk, 5:19, 20; Matt. 28:19, 20. 
Expository Notes. 


_ Last week we looked at the Christian as an 
adventurer who breaks away from familiar 
scenes and launches out on untried seas in a 
quest for God. From one point of view each 
little boat carries but one passenger, each man 
is his own pilot—it is a solitary quest and a 
solitary success. From another point, the ad- 
venturer who is making his quest alone is not 
really making it at all. The goal of his journey 
is no solitary mountain-peak, but the populous 
city. The Christian adventurer is looking for 
the city which hath foundations—stable and se- 
cure, no “boom” town of mushroom growth— 
whose architect and builder is God. “The city’ 
suggests the security of a multitude, pleasant 
intercourse between friends, a community organ- 
ized for useful life and labor together, And 
this city is planned and prepared by God. He 
is the architect thereof. 

So when John would picture the Christian 
church, whose aim is to reproduce the life of 
heaven upon earth, he would make us see a 
holy city coming down out of heaven to the 
earth. And the last beatitude is pronounced 
upon those who have a right to pass through 
the gates, those who are registered citizens of 
this city. 

Hence, the Christian adventure is more than 
a solitary affair. The goal is a citv, and each 
adventurer would march through the gates one 
of a great and joyous throng, if possible, of his 
own recruiting. 

“Paul of Tarsus was an adventurer, accepting 
all hazards that went with preaching a pure 
Gospel in a corrupt age, and in urging the claims 
-of Christ as paramount to those of Caesar.” 

The typical Christian adventurer of the New 
Testament is Paul, the man of the city, who saw 
the strategic importance of the city, and whose 
sympathy went out to the toiling multitudes in 
the crowded streets. The Christian adventure 
today is not a hermit’s quest for the goal of 
safety and happiness, but it is a search for com- 
panions. We look for new citizens as American 
cities strive for position on the census roll, 

Sometimes, like Barnabas and Paul, the mod- 
ern Christian adventurer endures toil and exile, 
seeking for companions in heathen lands; some- 
times he is to go, like the healed demoniac, to 
his own town and former friends. Nor is the 
modern Christian adventurer a free lance, nor a 
sea rover, but a member of an organized army 
with an authorized commission from the head 
of the forces. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. How does the metaphor 
of the city and citizens picture the church and 
Christians? Mention some modern Christian ad- 
venturers and tell some of their adventures. 
What “hazards” are being taken today? 

Ask several persons to tell the story of some 
famous pioneer missionaries, such as, William 
Carey, Robert Morrison, Robert Moffatt, ete. 

‘ Thoughts on the Theme, 

Sometimes an ancient adventurer returned 
having discovered new islands, or having added 
new lands to his sovereign’s kingdom, or bring- 


ing home great stores of gold and silver and 


jewels. . 
: Sometimes his ship foundered in a tempest 


and his bones whitened ~at the bottom of the- 


ocean. Though it may seem to be the same with 
the ouristian adventurer in heathen lands, yet 
from the viewpoint of the heavenly worlds ars 
have alike succeeded in their ventures and bot 
have gained reward and honor. ; 1 
Fifty years ago, Hiram Bingham and his wife 
went from Hawaii to Gilbert Islands, then in- 
habited by a tribe of cannibals, “sullen, passion- 
ate. cruel and treacherous,” as they were de- 
scribed by navigators of that day. Last Novem- 
ber 30,000 Christian Gilbertese met to celebrate 
the emergence of their race from savagery to 
civilization, All the pastors of these people have 
been trained by their first missionary, and 11,000 
copies of his translations of the Bible have been 
sold. Two thousand che books are bought 
hese people annually. i 
Agta von Wels was so mastered by the mis- 
sionary idea, that after pleading in vain with 
the Lutheran Church to give the Gospel to the 
heathen, he renounced his title and estates and 
gave himself, going at his own charges to Dutch 
Guinea, where he soon filled a lonely mission- 
rave. LGN 
Tada ciatiie B. Cox, the first Methodist missionary, 
died of African fever after five months. His 
dying message, “Let a thousand fall, but let not 
Africa be given up,” has been the inspiration of 
the Methodist church for nearly a century. 


IV. THE LAW OF LIBERTY. 
James 1:25; John 8:31-37. 
Expository Notes. ; 

Note the pairs of words in this _ sentence. 
They are at once paired and opposed—looketh 
and continueth, hearer and doer, forgetteth or 
worketh. And if one passes these three tests he 
shall be blessed in his doing! The apostle guards 
carefully his promises. No mere “sermon-taster, 
nor a “busy idler’ either, gains his approval. 
The “word,” of which he has been talking is 
also a “law; it has commanding force. But 
it is not a law of hated compulsion, but of 
joyful obedience—of freedom. 

Rev. J. H. Jowett says in the Sunday School 
Chronicle: 

Today we are talking much about freedom and 
liberty. There is, perhaps, not a single national 
song which does not take as its center the idea 
of freedom, “Britannia rules the waves,” and, 
therefore, “Britons never shall be slaves.” In 
the United States I hear them sing, again and 
again— 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 

When you enter New York harbor, the very 
first sign and symbol of the new world that 
catches your eye is a statue of Liberty, as if to 
suggest to every pilgrim from the Old World 
that to the American mind and ambition Liberty 
is the very prelude to national life. 

But I am not quite sure that this is the right 
statue to have at the entrance of America’s 
greatest harbor. The Apostle Paul would have 
suggested quite a different kind of statue, Lib- 
erty is not a seed; it is a fruit, and you have 
got to do something if you want to have free- 
dom. The Apostle Paul would have devised 
something to stand in New York harbor that 
would have suggested the first step to the real 
heritage of healthy freedom; something sug- 
gestive of holiness, of righteousnéss, and of that 
rectitude which comes of communion with God; 
for when we have these things we get the holy 
fruit of freedom, ; 

There is a so-called freedom which is merely 
an external release from bondage, while a real 
tyranny remains within. You may go to the 
docks and find some great liner bound by 
mighty cables, and you may untie those cables, 
and externally your liner may be free. But sup- 
pose she has no coal in her bunkers, and no 
fires in her furnaces! Mereky to release her ex- 
ternally is not going to give her the initiative 
and the drive to send her out of the dock into 
the great deep. And merely to cut the external 
cable which binds me in some kind of social 
servitude may leave me morally and spiritually 
bound. According to the teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ there is only one royal road to the 
hill of freedom, It begins with belief in him, it 
continues by abiding in his Word, and it culmi- 
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nates in what the Apostle Paul calls “ i- 
ous liberty of the children of God.” Pree 

Let us look at the freedom which our Lord is 
waiting to give us. What is the belief with 
which it begins? What is it to believe in Jesus? 
Do not let us devise and construct some compli- 
cated philosophic law, which only one man in 
ay eo can understand, . 

et us think ourselves back into the presence 
of the Lord Jesus when he spoke ae. cae 

Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” In the crowd of people sur- 
rounding our Lord as he spoke there were some 
who believed in him. How did they evidence 
their belief? One man gaid to another. “Well 
you know, I am inclined to believe he is genu- 
ine. Do you think he is the real thing?” 
asks another. “I think he is. He is what he 
says he is.” These men and women are not dis- 
cussing the virgin birth. They are not talking 
about eternity. They are not even talking about 
the mysteries of the atonement. All they are 
asking is, “Is that Man genuine?” They are 
simply beginning to believe in him, and they 
are taking the first step up the mountain that 
ends in freedom. 

: The second step referred to by our Master 
is, “Abide in my word.’ What is the significance 
of this commandment? Let us not try to make 
it difficult. Some people are never satisfied un- 
less they make a tangle of everything. They 
cannot even move a finger without dwelling 
upon some profound physical mystery which no 
scientist on the planet can solve. Of course, we 
are surrounded by mysteries. But my Lord says 
simply, “Believe in me,’ “Abide in my word.” 
That is, “Dwell in my thought and in my think- 
ing. Get inside my life. Look out through my 
eyes upon my world, Take my vision, accept my 
interpretation of things; look at things from my 
point of view.” Then you may have the mind 
of Christ. 

And what are to be the issues, if we do this? 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free’’—that is, free in spirit. A man 
is not free just because the shackles have been 
struck from his limbs. The Apostle Paul was 
wearing the chains of a prisoner even though he 


was singing about the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. Directly you begin to believe 
in Jesus Christ and to abide in his word, the 
spirit of freedom will come into your life. You 
will feel its exhilarating influence, and be thrill- 
ed by the greatness of the Redeeming Love. You 
will know something of that experimental truth 
which always dawns upon the soul of those who 
companion with their Lord, 
Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. How do you explain the 
coupling together of the words, law and liberty? 
Who are modern slaves of sin? Give illustra- 
tions of those whom the truth has made free. 


THAT PARAGRAPH. 

In the “Illustrations from Recent Events’ in 
the March Expositor, is a paragraph quoted from 
Brann’s Iconoclast containing a savage attack 
on prohibition, starting with Kansas conditions 
and going on to brand prohibition as a deadly 
menace to Christianity. So extreme was it that 
We never dreamed that any one would think 
those opinions to be indorsed by The Expositor. 
We thought that if one did not know what sort 
of a paper Brann’s Iconoclast was, he would 
guess from the style of the paragraph itself. 
Then we thought he would be confirmed in 
his opinion by the heading of the paragraph, 
“The Devil at Bay.” 

But some of our readers missed the suggestion 
of the title and are amazedly asking if those 
are our sentiments, or if not how were we so 
careless as to let the paragraph slip by the 
editor and proof-reader. 

Brann’s Iconoclast is a “free lance’ paper 
whose columns are open to the liquor advocate, 
no matter how wild his statements, Mr. Gilbert 
evidently thought such outrageous statements 
were proof that the liquor people were feeling 
quite deeply the progress of the temperance re- 
form, and were becoming desperate in their ef- 
forts at defense, That the paragraph was a 
proof of the advance of prohibition, he en- 
deavored to say in his title, “The Devil at Bay.’ 

We are glad to find that our subscribers read 
The Expositor carefully—but we do not think 
that “prohibition is a menace to Christianity.” 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


Someone has figured that it costs about $250 
a@ year to bring up a child, which would make 
the average person at the age of 41 worth about 
$5,000. This amount is also a common indemnity 
paid by accident insurance companies, so $5,000 
is a fairly accurate appraisal of the average 
able-bodied American citizen.—Farm and Fire- 


side. 
* 


Dr. Charles F. Aked has published his reply to 
the First Interdenominational church, San Fran- 
cisco, declining to accept the position as pastor 
of the new organization, He calls attention to 
the close proximity of the new church to the 
First Congregational church, of which he was 
recently the leader, and to the fact that the new 
one would be built up at the expense of that 
historic church of San Francisco.— Watchman- 
Examiner, 


* * 


* 


The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago last year 
year sent fifty-three (53) students into different 
theological’ seminaries of the United States. 
Doubtless no other educational institution has 
such a record. 


* * 


* 


Bishop Lawrence announces that the $5,000,000 
total wanted for the Church Pension Fund for 
dependent clergymen and their families has now 
reached at least $6,500,000. The fund is to pro- 
vide a minimum old-age pension of $600 to 
elergymen who retire at 68, while the maximum 
will be one-half the average Salary. 


* * 


A remarkable case is that of the Rev. David 
Jordan Higgins, who died recently at Pasadena, 


He was a member 
of the senior class of Southern California Uni- 
versity and would have received his degree in 


Cal., in his ninety-ninth year. 


June. He knew personally Daniel Webster and 

Peter Cartwright and was a member of the 

Methodist Church ninety-three years.—North- 

western Christian Advocate. 
* * 


The Rev. Edmond F. Cook, formerly Foreign 
Missionary Secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, has become Director of the 
Missionary Course of the Moody Bible Institute. 

* * * 


South America, 


The Amazon river system has over 50,000 miles 
of navigable waterway, enough to tie two loops 
around our planet, It can be navigated for 2,500 
miles by ocean steamers. 

Brazil is larger than the continental United 
States. Texas could be lost twice in 
Venezuela and still leave room for Kentucky and 
Tennessee, 

Peru could swallow California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Arizona, Utah and Idaho. 

It is over 2,600 miles from one end of Chile 
to the other—almost as far as from New York to 
Glasgow. rs 

Three out of every four persons in South 
America can neither read nor write. 

One-fifth to one-sixth of the population of 
Brazil are of illegitimate birth, in Venezuela two- 
thirds, and in Chile one-third. Some of this is 
due to the prohibitive cost of the priest’s fees for 
a religious marriage. 

In Valparaiso, Chile, there is one saloon for 
24 men, That city with a population of 140,000 


* 
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had 600 more cases of drunkenness in a year 
than London with 5,000,000 souls.—The World 
Outlook, 

* * % 

The World’s Sunday School Association has a 
department to bring the home and foreign field 
together, that those who have an excess here 
can supply those who have need elsewhere. The 
work is carried on along denominational lines if 
possible. That is, a Presbyterian here is linked 
up with a Presbyterian missionary on the other 
side of the earth or perhaps in some needy sec- 
tion of our own land. A Sunday School in Plain- 
field, N. J., was given the name of a colored 
church in Oklahoma which needed certain song 
books. A church bell is now ringing out the call 
to worship in Tengchowfu, China, which was 
the combined gift of two friends here in Ameri- 
ca. Many baby organs have been purchased 
when the money has been contributed for that 
purpose. $25.00 will provide a good four octave, 
double set of reeds instrument, including trans- 
portation charges. Many applications are on file 
for just such an instrument. Recently the widow 
of a Presbyterian pastor sent his six sets of 
fine lantern slides to be forwarded whence such 
requests had come. 

Now that we are using the Gospels again in 
our international lessons, every large picture 
roll should be sent to some missionary at the 
end of the quarter. These rolls are in constant 
demand, and the Gospel pictures especially. It 
eosts only eighteen cents to mail the roll, Native 
preachers as well as the missionaries use each 
picture until it is actually worn to pieces. 

For full information and the address of a mis- 
sionary, write to Rev. Samuel D. Price, 216 
Metropolitan Tower, New York. Be particular 
to indicate your denomination in full. State 
what you will give. Enclose a stamp for reply. 
You will receive an eight-page leaflet and an 
introduction to a missionary. Send your gifts 
fully prepaid direct to that missionary. 

* * * 


SOCIAL. 


During the last five years it has been dis- 
covered that community needs can best be cared 
for by churches recognizing their community in- 
terests. In St. Louis, over one hundred churches 

_are thus banded together. When the Associated 
Bureau of Charities renders assistance to a 
family, then if the family is not Hebrew or 
Catholic, the secretary of the Federation of 
Churches of St. Louis is notified. He sees to it 
that this family is assigned to the church most 
favorably situated to render spiritual help. 
Everywhere the social workers say that food, 
clothing and shelter will not re-establish a fam- 
ily. Religion is the most vital factor. Let the 
churches so do their work that they may not 
only manifest the spirit of Christ, but may name 
His name to those who are helped, 

In the same way the police court is made the 
point of contact with the delinquent boy. It is 
not enough to give money, Constant care must 
be taken to relate the offender to the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Unitedly the churches of St. 
Louis employ a secretary to make sure that this 
is done, 

_Social betterment is a favorite aim with Chris- 

tians—“He went about doing good.” We give 
millions of money seeking to bring in the better 
day, but turn it over to all kinds of organiza- 
tions, good, bad and indifferent, which are out- 
side of the Church, Denominational rivalry pre- 
vents our giving it to any one church and we 
are too busy with our own peculiar interests to 
share the burden. The powerful influence by 
which we would attain to the spiritual con- 
quests of society is lost. 

By learning team_ play the two hundred 
churches of Cleveland, representing twelve de- 
nominations, were able on one hand to persuade 
the civic forces to eliminate the red-light district 
and on the other hand to conduct the simul- 
taneous evangelistic campaign by which ten 
thousand and ninety-eight members were quietly 
added to the churches in one year. 


The Rev. Paul Smith, pastor of a Methodist 
church in San Francisco, who has been leading 
a campaign for the suppression of the tenderloin, 
received in the church at their request today 
nearly 500 women of the underworld who wanted 
to know what was to become of them. Their 
speaker was invited by Mr. Smith to a place in 


the pulpit. Church women, she said, should rear. 
their sons so they would not defame women.— 
Cleveland Leader. 

* * * 

The March Woman’s Home Companion says 
that it is estimated that where two years ago 
ten million persons viewed the films each day 
now there are sixteen million of whom one-fifth 
are children under sixteen. This makes an an- 
nual gross receipt by the exhibitors throughout 
the U. S. of about $584,000, 000. 

* 


Good Citizens, 

Are you a desirable citizen? . 

Here’s the way you can decide definitely once 
and for all, To warrant the title you must 
possess these characteristics: 

Good health. 

Honesty. 

Industry. 

Good nature, 

Determination. 

Family responsibility. 

Sexual morality. 

An _ out-side-of-working-hours 
activity. 

Willingness to co-operate 
munity projects. 

Practical judgment on 
everyday life. 

At least that is the ideal as set forth by the 
recreation survey staff of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. The list of characteristics is a compilation 
of the opinion of twenty-five noted sociologists 
consulted by Prof. John L. Gillin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who is directing one branch 
of the Cleveland survey. 

But the survey’s advisory committee, made up 
of forty of Cleveland’s “desirable” men and wom- 
en citizens, didn’t altogether agree with the list. 

Three minister members of advisory group felt 
that religion should be included in the desirable 
citizen list. They were Rev. Minot O. Simons, 
Rev. Francis T. Moran and Rev. M. H. Lichliter, 
a Unitarian minister, a Catholic priest, and a 
Methodist pastor. 

Common school education or at least knowl- 
edge of the language of an adopted country was 
another prerequisite, according to Prof, James 
EK. Cutler of Western Reserve University and 
Ernest A. Joseph, of the Clothcraft Shops, 


* * * 


interest in 


in group or com- 


important affairs of 


Negro Migration. 


Self-interest now bids fair to accelerate a move- 
ment which heretofore has had chiefly a moral 
sanction, Labor shortage is forcing the South to 
adopt a new attitude toward its Negro popula- 
tion. Its great cotton crops cannot be harvested 
without the help of the black man, but the past 
year has witnessed a black exodus and southern 
newspapers have united in a new movement 
against lynching, Strong editorials in the lead- 
ing dailies state the importance of giving bet- 
ter treatment to the Negroes, affording them bet- 
ter educational facilities. The recent annual 
Negro conference at Tuskegee declared that the 
Negro people love the Southland, but they be- 
lieve that in the North they will not only have 
an opportunity to make more money than they 
are making in the South, but also that they will 
get more of a square deal. The conference pro- 
tested against the continued emigration in the 
following significant statement: 

“We recognize and appreciate the opportunities 
offered in the North to our people and the neces- 
sity which is compelling many of them to go 
there. Right here in the South, however, are 
great and permanent opportunities for the 
masses of our people. . . In the South we have 
acquired a footing in the soil. It is here that 
more than 90 per cent of all the farms we own 
are located. It was here in the decade just 
passed that the value of the farm property we 
own increased from less than $200,000,000 to 
$500,000,000."—The , standard (Chicago). 

* * 


Death Rate of Bachelors, 

In the March Woman’s Home Companion some 
very interesting figures are quoted which prove 
absolutely that married men have a far greater 
chance for life than bachelors. 

“TO the husband who begins to wonder 
whether his marriage is a saving investment 
science has something to say,” we read. “The 
chances are that if it were not for his wife he 
would be dead! 
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“This may sound like an extravagant 

2g state- 
ment, but the figures are startling. Professor 
Willcox of Cornell University has analyzed the 
death rate of the male population of New York 
State as revealed by the census statistics, The 
following table shows the percentage of deaths 
among the unmarried and the married: 


Death rate of 
unmarried 


Death rate of 
unmarried 


Age men women 
d Compared with those marri 

20-29 57% greater 18% lees 
80-39 119% a 17% greater 
40-49 105% tty 22% 5 
50-59 69% mf 37% es 
60-69 60% “ 32% g 
70-79 39% ot 34% s 


“In this table the death rate per 


A tl saneé 
population is shown: ve tea 


MALES 
; Widowed and 
Age Single Married Divorced 
20-29 6.6 4.2 : 12.0 
30-39 12.9 5.9 14.1 
40-49 19.5 9.5 AS 
50-59 28.7 17.0 30.5 
60-69 51.0 31.9 48.6 
70-79 101.4 TAT 96.0 
80 204.2 205.1 315.7 
FEMALES 
: Widowed and 
Age Single Married Divorced 
20-29 4 4.7 5.7 9.4 
30-39 7.4 6.3 9.5 
40-49 10.0 8.2 12.1 
50-59 49.9 14.5 18.8 
60-69 37.1 28.1 38.2 
70-79 82.2 61.4 87.2 
80 279.8 194.8 268.9 


“From such figures there can be no argument, 
no appeal. They prove conclusively that men 
who have homes, who eat, live and sleep regu- 
larly, who have proper attention when they are 
ill, and a constant incentive to good work, out- 
live single men. Between the ages of thirty and 
fifty the death rate is more than twice as great 
among bachelors.” 

* * * 


The Police. 


An article in The Century Magazine upon the 
New York police gives some surprising facts 
about the “preparedness” of the police depart- 
ment to grapple with any possible unexpected 
calamity, any grave emergency. But even more 
interesting is the story of the change of attitude 
between the individual citizen and the police. 

Commissioner Arthur Woods was formerly a 
teacher in a boys’ school and knows the power 
for evil of ignorance and misunderstanding, He 
has been endeavoring to establish cordial rela- 
tions between the citizens of certain localities 
and the police officer, so that they may look 
upon him as helpful. He has also been institut- 
ing preventive measures affecting the youthful 
offender. 

The average criminal first comes into contact 
with the police between the ages of fourteen 
and nineteen years. The boy who passes_ his 
twentieth birthday without being arrested is 
usually safe from becoming a professional crimi- 
nal, *x* * * * 

During the last decade the old-time type of 
eriminal has largely passed away. Today society 
has to deal more and more with the mental and 
moral defective, especially with the weakling 
poisoned by drugs that deprive him of all moral 
instinct and incite him to commit the most vici- 
ous crimes. 

In an effort to suppress the use of habit- 
forming drugs, the New York police are arresting 
annually about 900 persons, and securing 700 
convictions. Of these 75 per cent have previous 
police records, including every crime in the 
statutes. Law-abiding society is facing a human 
element new and exceedingly dangerous, The 
peril is not confined to New York; it is growing 
in towns and villages all over the country. Even 
school children are becoming addicted to the use 
of these drugs. 

Criminals of this class present a problem more 


difficult than the old-time bank robber and 
crook , It will not be solved until boys and girls 
are taught the terrible results following the use 
of habit-forming drugs. At this point teachers 
of physiology and personal hygiene must lend 
powerful co-operation, 
a 
TEMPERANCE, 

The two following paragraphs are clipped from 
the bulletin of the Grote St. Church of Christ, 
Wayville, Australia. We are proud that America 
is letting her light shine so far, and it is get- 
ting brighter and brighter. There are now 25 
dry states, and Alaska. Out of 2543 counties in 
the nation there are but 355 legally wet. And 
this has been accomplished by the will of the 
people not by monarchical edict, 

National Prohibition. 

The formation of the “Australian Prohibition 
Council,” with its objective of Absolute Prohi- 
bition of the Liquor Traffic throughout the 
Commonwealth, marks a commendable advance 
in this much-needed reform. The new policy is— 
“A ary Australia—through the will of the 
people.” 

As Goes America. 

Five more States Gone. Dry.—“Returns in con- 
nection with the voting on the Liquor Question 
show that Prohibition has been carried in Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Montana, Utah and South Dakota. 
There are now 24 Prohibition States in America.” 
Surely the six States of Australia have nothing 
to fear in “pushing the bottle’ off this Continent. 

* * * 


At the meeting of U. S. Brewers’ Association, 
the president, Gustave Pabst, advocated greater 
discrimination on the part of local authorities in 
granting liquor licenses, cutting down the num- 
ber of retail establishments, and urged that 
stands in the immediate vicinity of industrial 
plants sell beer only. 

* * * 

Here is a definition of the interior of a saloon: 

“A string of foul-mouthed, tobacco-spitting 
and often half-drunken men hanging over a 
reeking, sloppy bar in an atmosphere of stale 
pipe, cigar and cigarette smoke and fumes of 
whisky and beer.” 

But you say this is the definition given by some 


Prohibition “fanatic,” that the reality cannot 
be as bad as this description. Who said the 
above? Sam Small? No, sir. Jim White? No, 


not Jim. Give it up? Well, it was W. V. Hirsh, 
a New York brewer and a member of the United 
States Brewers’ Association. He knows all about 
saloons, We accept him as authority.—American 
Issue. 

oo % * 

A leading brewer in Oregon, says the Kansas 
City Times, saw that prohibition was coming. 
He is believed in the future of fruit juices, and 
before the prohibition law went into effect he 
stopped making beer and equipped his three 
brewery plants to make “loju,” the juice of 
loganberries, and “appleju,” the juice of ripe 
apples. The public liked the new drinks, and 
the three breweries are said to be running at 
full capacity in producing thein and to be em- 
ploying more men than formerly. 

* * * 

The temperance forces of the Protestant 
Churches in this country have united with the 
National Temperance Society for the purpose of 
conducting a great campaign of education on 
the temperance question. 

The Commission on Temperance of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
which will lead the churches in the campaign, 
represents 80 leading Protestant denomina- 
tions and speaks officially for them. ; 

There is an increasing conviction among tem- 
perance workers that if the fight against the 
saloon is to become finally effective, the tem- 
perance forces of America must engage in an 
educational movement showing the evils of the 
use of liquor, especially among the younger gen- 
eration whose attention has been directed chiefly 
to the evils of the saloon as an institution. 

Another reason for the necessity of focusing 
attention upon the evil effects of intoxicating 
liquor is the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which will result in shut- 
ting liquor out of dry states. There will no 
longer be an opportunity to secure liquor after the 
saloons are closed, so that the real question to 
be voted upon will be whether or not liquor itself 
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is to be obtained—not merely the saloon. 

It is a well-known fact that now a very con- 
siderable quantity of liquor is consumed in dry 
states, so that in these states where the legis- 
lative work of closing the saloon has apparently 
been completed, there still remains to be done an 
important moral and educational work, 


Unquestionably, the next big fight against the 
saloon will be in the economic field and particu- 
larly among workingmeh, One-half the popula- 
tion in the “wet” territory of this country live in 
four great industrial states—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and New Jersey, and one- 
fourth of the people in “wet” territory live in six 
great industrial cities—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston and Cleveland. 


The liquor men are thoroughly organized in 
this field. They are spending many thousands of 
dollars and in some cases employing professional 
labor leaders to conduct their campaigns. These 
liquor men are trying to dominate every central 
labor union in America—the legislative bodies 
for trade-unionists in over 700 cities. The Bar- 
tenders’ Union ranks sixth and the Brewery 
Workers’ Union tenth in point of membership 
among the 105 international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


The Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association are 
making an effort to “create a demand for our 
brands, and not depend upon _ disinterested 
“parties to do it for us.” 


To this end they have carried on an extensive 
system of advertising, with these purposes in 
view: to secure the use of liquor in the homes; 
to encourage drinking by women; to promote 
drinking by children; and to put the appetite for 
drink into unborn children, by inducing nursing 
mothers to use beer. 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson says: “Just now, they 
are most active in pursuit of the babies, Here 
is an advertisement of the —————__———_Brewing 
Company, It reads, ‘How Mother and Baby 
Picked Up: A case of good beer in your home 
means much to the young mother and obviously 
baby participates in the benefits!’ Here is an 
advertisement. recommending whiskey for deli- 
cate undeveloped children. Here is a picture of 
a nursing bottle filled with whiskey and taken 
from a small boy. Here is a picture of sixteen 
different hollow toys taken from school children, 
They were all filled with sweet wine or whiskey, 
and had been given out by drink dealers. 


“It seems that the liquor dealers succeed in 
_ getting their mail around even without stamps. 
Here is an envelop marked ‘Private Mail’ and 
taken from a mail box. They are not content 
with soliciting lists of boys from carriers, it 
seems. Here are advertisements’ extolling 
whiskey and beer for almost all ailments, and 
also claiming that it is a food! 


“Here is an advertisement for free whiskey 
for trial purposes. Any boy or girl can fill in a 
name and get this whiskey. 

“A class especially cultivated is that of the 
young married women, Every effort is made to 
secure their trade and every precaution taken to 
prevent their husbands learning of their de- 
bauchery. 


“All other liquor selling is under restrictions. 
The saloon is prohibited from selling to minors 
or inebriates. But this firm of Beer, Whiskey, 
and Uncle Sam is uncontrolled. Its business is 
unceasing and uninterrupted, For two cents, the 
United States drums the trade. The people of 
the territory are incited to violation of law.” 


Dr, Wilson adds this note to the credit of our 
government: “The United States never shirked 
its responsibility for what goes through the 
mails. Obscene literature, contraceptive devices, 
liquors themselves, lottery tickets, and advertis- 
ing, fraudulent solicitation, even threats are 
barred. The only reason the present debauch- 
ery of the mails by liquor advertising and solici- 
tation is permitted is because Congress is not 
awake to the facts, We must awake that body.” 


* * “ 


An attorney for the New York Anti-Saloon 
League has compiled data on which he bases the 
startling assertion that in New York state every 
day 186 boys take their first drinks of liquor. 
And every day in the state 110 boys are com- 
mitted to prison—jails, workhouses and peni- 
tentiaries. 3 


The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, are send- 
ing out attractive, gaily colored advertisements 
of “Pablo, the New Temperance Drink,” “an un- 
fermented beverage, containing no malt, and ab- 
solutely non-alcoholic.” On the reverse side of 
the sheet are reports from analyses made in four 
laboratories, two in Iowa, one in Illinois and one 
in Ohio, all of which agree in finding no alcohol 
in the drink. 2 

Evidently this company is going to be prepared 
for whatever the future may bring. Wisconsin 
is a near neighbor to Michigan, 


* * * 


GENERAL. 

The road is that physical sign or symbol by 
which you will best understand any age or 
people. If they have no roads they are savages, 
for the road is a type of civilized society. If law 
is weak and society is insecure, you will see men 
perched in castles, on the top of inaccessible 
rocks, or gathered into walled cities, spending 
all their strength not in opening roads, but in 
fortifying themselves against access, The draw- 
bridge is up, the portcullis down and sentinels 
are mounted on the ramparts, carefully studying 
every footman or horseman that turns the corner 
of a wood, or gallops across the distant plain. 
Roads are rather obstructed than opened. Or, if 
you inquire after commerce, look at the roads, 
for roads are ducts of trade. If you wish to 
know whether society is stagnant, learning 
scholastic, religion a dead formality, you may 
learn something by going into universities and 
libraries, . but quite as much by looking at 
the roads. For if there is any motion in society, 
the road, which is the symbol of motion, will in- 
dicate the fact. When there is activity, or en- 
largement, or a liberalizing spirit of any kind, 
then there is intercourse and travel, and these 
require roads. So if there is any kind of ad- 
vancement going on, if new ideas are abroad and 
new hopes rising, then you will see it by the 
roads that are building. Nothing makes an in- 
road without making a road.—Horace Bushnell. 

* * * 


A Mrs. Mitchell is suing the Chicago Street 
Railway Company for $10,000 damages for in- 
juries to her spine. The company’s defense is 
that Mrs. Mitchell refused to receive surgical 
aid, depending upon prayer to heal her. Evi- 
dently, according to her own estimate, she came 
ten thousand dollars short of being healed. 
Granting that Mrs, Mitchell was right in her re- 
liance upon prayer to heal all diseases, then if 
she failed, was not the fault her own and what 
right has she to ask damages from the company 
for her failure? If on the other hand, she was 
wrong in her views then why should she be ex- 
cused for her neglect of ordinary means of treat- 
ment? 

There is a good deal of unnecessary and half- 
baked philosophy abroad in regard to the sub- 
ject of “divine healing.” We are led to infer that 
scientific surgery or any rational method of com- 
bating disease is not divine. Nothing could be 
more absurd than such an idea. The methods of 
science are as truly a part of the Divine plan 
of the universe as are the prayers of the preacher, 
Reason and investigation are of God as certainly 
as are any other facts in our experience. The 
real physician has a calling just as sacred as 
is the calling of the minister. To say that a 
thing is not of God because it happens to be 
reasonable is the acme of irreligious folly.— 
Christian Evangelist. 

* * * 


“What is the proper length of a sermon?” 
Some one who put the question to Dr. George R. 
Crooks, editor of The Methodist, received this 
reply: “A sermon should be a_ perfect cube, 
length, breadth and depth equal.” The corre- 
spondent who sends this adds: “This is a good 
Seat narrow and shallow sermon cannot be too 
short!’ 


* * * 


At the convention of Italian Baptists, the Rev. 
Paolo Luigi Buffa, of New York city, presented 
a paper showing with clear and incontrovertible 
proofs the efforts that the Roman Catholics of 
this country are putting forth to control the 
political life of America. The conclusion of Mr. 
Buffa’s paper was to the effect that this inter- 
ference is undemocratic, contrary to our Ameri- 
can principles, and pernicious in its consequences. 
The following day the local paper came out with 
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building, 


the following headline: “The Catholic Chur 
Praised by Speaker at Italian Baptist ea 
tion. Reader of paper says church seeks to con- 
trol polities to spiritualize them.” What an ex- 
plosion when this “outrage” reached the eyes of 
our really liberty-loving Italian missionaries! 
At an indignation meeting a committee of five 
Was appointed to visit the editor of the paper 
and compel him to retract what had been printed 
and to publish a statement which was to be pre- 
pared and which should really express the con- 
tents of the address. The editor was somewhat 
startled to see five stalwart Italians stalk into 
his tiny office. They stated their demands, and 
to their great surprise the editor agreed at once 
to comply with their requests. The incident 
brought this thought to my mind. If America is 
ever to be kept from the clutches of Rome it will 
be by the foreign ex-Roman Catholics. The 
American is not awake to the menace of Roman- 
ism in America.—Watchman-Examiner, 

* = * 


Everything can happen in the next hour that 
has ever happened, It contains all the possi- 
bilities of a universe. In the next hour children 
will be born, men and women will die, whole 
worlds will be smashed to atoms and drop out 
of space, and the girl you love go back on you. 
In the next hour the house may burn, you may 
quarrel with your best and dearest friend, some- 
one may give you poison, your fortune may be 
stolen, the Government may change, the tem- 
perature may rise or fall forty degrees, and the 
world may come to an end. 

The next hour is what you ever were and 
what you ever may be compressed into sixty 
minutes, It is the period of hope deferred, of 
Supreme victory, of total annihilation, and the 
entrance to an assured immortality. Fixed as 
the stars in heaven, unalterable as the law of 
gravity, it stands before you like the grim 
sphinx, containing within itself all the marvel- 
ous variety of human experience. 

To know how to meet the next hour with joy, 
with head erect, with courage singing in your 
heart is to solve the deep mystery of eternity.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

= * = 


The latest endowment is a stranger’s pew for 
which $1,000 was recently left the First Presby- 
terian Church of Passaic, N. J., that visitors may 
be made welcome. There is no lack of pews 
for most churches. The trouble is in endowing 
the stranger. 

* * * 
WITH THE TROOPS ON THE MEXICAN 
BORDER. 

The report of the Army Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. says that Christian living is em- 
phasized by their secretaries in army camps on 
the Mexican border. 

In each of their forty-two buildings, two to 
five religious services are held each Sunday, con- 
ducted by chaplains and ministers of many dif- 
ferent denominations. During the week there is 
an average of two religious services in each 
The attendance at the Sunday and 
week-day religious meetings up to January first 
is estimated conservatively at 523,941. This in- 
eludes evangelistic meetings addressed by promi- 
nent speakers. 

There are also “clean living” groups and “clean 
speech” clubs. In the meetings cards known as 
“forward step” cards are passed to the men. 
These contain pledges which the men may check 
off and sign, such as promising to abstain from 
liquor, tobacco, profanity, obscene language, un- 
clean living and promising also to read their 


Bibles and to attend a religious service each 
week and as an ultimate step to give their lives 
to Christ. Up to January 1st, 19,085 soldiers had 
signed these “forward step” cards, promising to 
take one or more of the steps indicated. 

After the soldiers became settled in the routine 
of camp life,~Bible classes were organized, It 
is estimated that 12,083 men are now enrolled in 
Bible classes, meeting on Sundays and week days, 
in the Association buildings or various tents. 
Many of the leaders of these classes are officers 
and enlisted men. As a result of this Bible class 
work, 12,726 men have joined the “Enlisted Men’s 
Bible and Prayer League’’—pledging themselves 
to daily devotional reading and prayer. Special 
evangelistic meetings have been held with 
speakers representing half a score of denomina- 
tions. The results are 12,234 clean-cut decisions 
for the Christian life and 1,876 re-affirmations or 
renewals of the Christian life. The names of 
men who signify their purpose either to live the 
Christian life, or to abandon some evil habit, are 
being sent to secretaries of home Associations 
and to pastors of home churches. 

At fifteen or twenty of the Association build- 
ings, Sunday Schools meet regularly. The ban- 
ner Sunday School on the border is at Browns- 
ville, Texas, and is composed of men from two 
Virginia regiments. The average attendance is 
about 500 and on one Sunday in December, 602 
men were present, Sunday Schools at other 
buildings are not so large, the one at Browns- 
ville being unusual in many respects. : 

Personal interviews sought by the men, take 
much of the time of the secretaries, Soldiers, 
many of them mere boys, take their troubles and 
disappointments to the secretaries, knowing that 
they will get sympathy and good advice, and that 
their confidence will be respected. No secretary 
in an interview fails to point the way to Chris- 
tian living. Up to January ist, the secretaries 
had held personal interviews with 15,153 men. 

In the hospital work are untold opportunities 
for Christian service. Up to January Iist, 25,944 
such visits were made. The troops recognize that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in their 
camps, with its home conveniences and comforts 
and the facilities for recreation, stands first of 
all for the Christian life. 


‘CAN WE FIND ANY MEN OF CHARACTER 


IN CUYAHOGA FALLS FIT TO BE 
APOSTLES 
Seven O’clock, Sunday Evenings. 

Dec. 3. Simon Peter in Cuyahoga Falls—the 
man who’s on the make. 

Dec. 10. Andrew in Cuyahoga Falls—the man 
with a social nature. 

Dec. 17. John in Cuyahoga Falls—the man 
as daring as a Daniel yet as tender as a woman. 

Dec. 24. Christ in Cuyahoga Falls—the man 
who makes Christmas what it ought to be. 

Dec. 31. Paul in Cuyahoga Falls—the man 
who knows how to make a New Year’s resolve. 

Jan. 7. Thomas in Cuyahoga Falls—the man 
from Missouri. Show Me! 

Jan. 14. Judas in Cuyahoga Falls—the man 
who is missing his chance. 

Rev. Ernest A. Miller, “The Man with a Mes- 
sage,” at First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“The Church with a Welcome,” Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Century Magazine, Mareh. 35 cents. 
Should We Fight for Prohibition? Albert J. 
Nock. War Debts and Future Peace, Joseph 
E. Davies. The New York Police, Henry Rood. 
The Story of the Eel, Edwin Bjorkman, 
The World Outlook, March, 15 cents. 
Why We Are Losing Out in South America, 
A, H. Titus of the National City Bank, New 
York. When Trader and Missionary Co-op- 
erate, Walter H. Wyman, 
The Outlook, February 28. 10 cents. 
The “Feed Ourselves” Gospel, Littell McClung. 
Everybody’s Magazine, March, 15 cents. 
Leonard Wood—American, Isaac F, Marcosson,. 


Harper’s Magazine, March. 35 cents. 
At the Sign of the Dollar, Lorin F. Deland. 
The Natural History of Ice, O. D. von Engeln. 
Provincialism in American Life, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, 

Munsey’s Magazine, March. 10 cents. 
The New Education, Louis A. Springer. 

Seribner’s Magazine, March, 25 cents. | 
American Universities and the White Out- 
Doors, Lawrence Perry, Standards, W. oe 
Brownell. Government Prevention of Railroad 
Strikes, Samuel O. Dunn. Good Roads and the 
National Government, Edwin A. Stevens, 
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PAID ADVERTISING TO FIGHT LIQUOR 
MEN AS WAR MEASURE. 


Brewery Workers’ and Bartenders’ Attempt To 
Dominate Trade Union Movement to he 
Opposed By the Federal Council of The 
Churches of Christ In America. 


A campaign of paid advertising in the labor 
press to fight the liquor traffic, both as a war 
measure and as a means of counteracting the 
liquor men’s attempt to control the American 
labor movement, will be inaugurated at once 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


These advertisements will appear simul- 
taneously in one hundred different papers for 
a period of three months. 


Charles Stelzle, who is in charge of the cam- 
paign, said yesterday: 

“There is great danger that the trade union 
movement will be split in two on account of 
the aggression of the brewery workers, bar- 
tenders, and other groups of workingmen who 
are fighting for the perpetuation of the liquor 
traffic, no matter what happens to other work- 
ers or to the nation as a whole. 


“They have already succeeded in controlling 
practically every state organization of the 
American Federation of Labor and they are try- 
ing to dominate every Central Labor Union in 
America—the legislative bodies for trade union- 
ists in over 700 cities. 


“They are doing this by taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the pledge of loyalty of trade-union- 
ists toward one another, and by issuing false 
or unsound statements as to what will happen 
to workingmen’s jobs when the saloons are 
closed. 


“This campaign is timely,” said Mr. Stelzle, 
“pecause of the strong probability of war with 
Germany. 


“It will be remembered that in every warring 
country in Europe it was found necessary to 
restrict the output of booze. Lloyd George de- 
clared at a very critical moment in the prepara- 
tion proceedings in England: 


“We are fighting Germany, Austria and 
Drink, and, as far as I can see, the greatest of 
the three deadly foes is Drink.’ 

“The liquor men in America will oppose re- 
striction of the booze business in case of war 
just as did the liquor men in England, and they 
will try to persuade the workingmen of this 
country that the perpetuation of the booze bus- 
iness is the paramount issue in the prepared- 
ness discussion.” 


Rev. Louis C. Wright of Wesley Church, 
Springfield, Mass., had a series of character 
sketches at the evening service as follows: 
Tito, “The Gradual Decay of Character;” Dr. 
Jekyll, “A Fight to Failure;” Jean Valjean, 
“A Fight to Victory;” John Halifax, ‘The Grad- 
ual Growth of Character.” 


There is success in all honest endeavor, and 
there is some victory gained in every gallant 
struggle that is made.—Dickens. 


Immortality. 


“This longing after immortality” is firmly 
planted in humanity. James Martineau well 
expressed this when he said, “We do not be- 
lieve immortality because we have proved it, 
but we forever try to prove it because we be- 
lieve it.” 


Actor’s Sermon. 

Mr. F. R. Benson, the well-known Shake- 
sperean actor, entered the pulpit of Trinity 
Church, Glasgow, and gave an address on 
Shakespeare. 

Although religious Glasgow was inclined to 
hold up hands in holy terror at the announce- 
ment of the address by Dr. Hunter, late of Lon- 
don, the church could not hold half the numbers 
who flocked to hear the actor. 

“T will arise and go to my Father,” were Mr. 
Benson’s opening words. Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of God made him a splendid guide. 

Shakespeare clung to what was purest and 
noblest in worship. It was his firm, sure hope 
of the continuance of life that made Shake- 
speare the wonderful friend of man he was. He 
longed for the stillness of the “some day” to 
come. He took his wisdom from the lap of 
nature and carried the world to a higher plane 
of thought than ordinary mortals now occupied; 
a plane of thought in which pain became pleas- 
ure; in which there was no time, only eternity; 
no death, only life. 

Indeed, he was the representative of the 
genius of the Anglo-Celtic race, our greatest 
philosopher, historian, and poet. 

Mr. Benson denied that Shakespeare, as had 
been said, was a poor blind pagan, groping his 
way without the peace of that glad hope. On 
the contrary, Shakespeare had a firm belief in 
God and a trust in his fellowmen; and the 
voices of men and the songs of children and 
birds were endless halleluiahs of encourage- 
ment to him in his mission.—J. Comley Page. 


” 


EASTER THRILL. 


I’ve a brand-new Easter bonnet, 
And I feel a sort of thrill, 

’Cause there’ll sure be “something doing” 
When dear daddy gets the bill. 


Every pastor who feels his responsibility to 
his community will be glad to know—if he 
does not already—the offer of the Westerville 
temperance people to send 900 leaflets, 30 dif- 
ferent kinds and 30 of each kind, for the spe- 
cial price of $2.50. They treat of the effect 
of alcohol upon brain, nerves, heredity, etc.; 
of alcohol and disease; of efficiency tests of the 
influence of alcohol made in shops and in mod- 
ern armies, etc. 


Some of the titles are: Effect of Alcohol on 
the Brain, Alcohol and Citizenship, What the 
Armies Learned, Rifle Shooting in the Swedish 
Army, ete. 


Though these are primarily intended for use 
in the’ public schools, they are good for general 
distribution in the community or for use on 
Temperance Lesson Day in the Sunday School. 

Ask for the School Teacher’s Budget and ad- 
dress Young People’s Co-operative Temperance 
Bureau, Westerville, Ohio. 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rev. John Henry Jowett, D. D., Rev. Wm. R. Taylor, D. D., Rev. R. A. Webb, D. D., 
Rev. T. M. McConnell, D.D., Rev. W. T. Palmer, D.D., Rev. W. R. Henderson, D.D. 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “I am the Bread of Life.” John 6:35. 

I. “Iam the Bread of Life.” Then he claims 
to be more than our medicine; he claims to 
be our food. We speak of our Master as the 
Great Physician, and the name is one of the 
noblest of titles. We like to speak of him as 
one “who healeth all our diseases.” We like 
to think of him as relieving the sick at heart, 
washing away the leprosy from an unclean 
mind, giving freedom to the passion-bound, put- 
ting out the fires in a fever-stricken soul. We 
like to proclaim his goodness and to tell the 
good news, that for the sickness of the soul 
there is a great Physician, whose medicines are 
sure to restore and redeem. We all feel that 
this remedial, curative power is one of the most 
glorious aspects of the Gospel, and it is an 
unspeakable privilege to be its herald; but we 
must not allow the proclamation of this great 
truth to silence or obscure another truth 
> equally great. 

Christ Jesus is indeed a great Physician; 
but he is more than that. He is indeed the 
soul’s medicine, to rid it of disease; but he is 
more than that. He is the soul’s food, to sus- 
tain its strength and preserve its health. If 
you do no longer need the Lord as medicine 
you still need him as bread. He says to us, “I 
am not merely to be called upon in cases of 
gross moral sickness or disease—some sudden 
outbreaks of vice, some feverish lust, some 
spiritual relapse. I must not merely be sent 
for in case of emergency, as you would send 
for a doctor. There comes a day when the doc- 
tor can be dispensed with. You can never dis- 
pense with me. I am not merely your medi- 
cine; I am your food. I am absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of spiritual health and 
strength. The health of your soul can no more 
be maintained without me than you can main- 
tain the health of your body without bread. 
I am your bread; I am the Bread of Life.” 

Now, I do not think we keep that great truth 
sufficiently well in mind. The prodigal needs 
Jesus as medicine; the restored prodigal has 
equal need for Jesus as bread. Jesus declares 
himself to be the food of the soul. Without him 
the soul will pine and starve. All other foods 
are ineffective and insufficient. They are not 
feeding. They leave the soul in leanness. “I 
am your bread; you cannot be strong without 
me; you cannot be healthy without me. I am 
the Bread of Life.” 

II. Well, now, what foods have men substi- 
tuted for Jesus? What foods have been tried? 
Young men have sometimes asked, “What shall 
I do to keep myself morally healthy?” What 
kind of counsel has been given? Here is one 
of the foods which has often been recommended 
—go in for hard work; there is nothing like 
hard work for keeping the devil at a distance. 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 


to do.” Well, Iam not about to disparage that 
counsel. I believe in the blessedness of labor. 
In the early days of the race, when our fore- 
father Adam fell from a state of innocence into 
a state of guilt, the Lord cursed the ground 
for his sake. I believe that the curse upon the 
ground was full of blessings for the man. For 
what did it mean? It meant that God ordained 
that the ground should not yield its fruits to 
men except in return for the labor of man. 
When God cursed the ground he made labor a 
necessity. God wanted to bring Adam back 
into obedience and purity; he wanted to drain 
the evil humor from his spirit; and he saw that 
a state of indolence would not be helpful, and 
so he made him work in order that labor itself 
might be a minister to help him back to the 
condition he had lost. 


Don’t let us ever think of labor as a curse. 
The ground was cursed that labor might be a 
blessing. The ground was cursed for man’s 
sake! So labor was ordained to be the help- 
meet of man and it works its gracious purpose 
in the lives of men today. 

Again and again I have heard men say: “So 
long as I am working I am all right; but when 
my work is over, then my temptations begin.” 
Labor is their friend; labor helps to drain away 
their moral sewage. Many an evil desire passes 
away in the energy of hard work. I want, then, 
to proclaim hard work as the gracious helpmeet 
of man, and to say that the man who is en- 
gaged in hard work stands a much better 
chance of holding the devil at arm’s length 
than a man who passes his days in indolence 
and ease. 

But will hard work keep a man in moral and 
spiritual health? Is it an adequate food for the 
soul? No, no; hard work is a gracious minis- 
ter, but it can’t keep the soul in health, or 
there are some men who would have been saints 
long ago, but to whom none of their townsmen 
would ever think of pointing as types of a sound 
and healthy life. Hard work is good bread, 
but it is not the bread of life. 

III. ‘What then shall I do to keep myself 
healthy in spirit?’ “Take up a hobby,” is the 
reply that is often given. You will find that 
a hobby is a grand defense. Many a man has 
been loosed from the bondage of a vice by 
taking up a hobby. Take up a hobby! 

This, again, is counsel I will not attempt to 
depreciate. I have given it myself again and 
again. A good hobby has been to many a man 
a good servant. It has been the extra horse 
that has pulled the wagon out of many a ditch. 
But the power of the hobby is limited, and is 
by no means sure. Many a man has been loosed 
from the bondage of vice by taking up music! 
That is true, and I rejoice in it. But, on the 
other hand, many a man, by taking up music, 
has been brought into the bondage of vice. I 
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am not saying that to disparage music; I am 
only saying it to indicate that a hobby may 
utterly fail to lift a man into moral and spirit- 
ual health. An astronomer may be irreverent 
and undevout. A musician may be passionate 
and lustful. A literary man may have a heart 
like a cesspool. An artist may be a drunkard. 
A man may have a hobby, and still retain an 
unclean spirit. It is good to have a hobby. It 
will often take away your weariness, and your 
moodiness, and give you rest by change. A 
hobby is.good bread; it is not the bread of life. 

So you might take up the other foods with 
which men feed their: minds and souls, and 
upon every one of them we should have to 
pronounce the judgment that they are quite in- 
adequate and insufficient to obtain and retain 
moral and spiritual health. You may feed on 
what you like; you will be driven at last to feel 
the insufficiency of all foods except Him who 
said, “I am the Bread of Life.” 

IV. “I am the Bread of Life.” He is not 
only a food, a necessary food, but a necessary 
daily food. Do we ever spend a day without 
Christ? Do not let us delude ourselves with 
fancy that we can take liberties with our soul 
which we dare not take with our flesh. Do 
not let us be deceived into thinking that it takes 
more attention to keep up the health of the 
body than it takes to keep up the health of the 
soul. You give your body daily bread; don’t 
think your soul requires less. 

Why, there are of my hearers who, if they had 
given as much thought and pains to the adorn- 
ing of their spirit as they have done to the 
adorning of their bodies, would have made the 
angels of God rejoice long ago, in their beau- 
tiful garments of salvation. And for all of us, 
if we gave as much consideration to the neces- 
sity of feeding our souls as we do to the neces- 
sity of feeding our bodies, we should long ago 
have risen into a spiritual power which would 
have rendered us invincible, and made us 
heroes and heroines in every cause that is good 
and true. But you know how it is. Christ 
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declares, “I am the Bread of Life,” and prac- 
tically, whatever we may do theoretically, many, — 
of us send back the response, “Bread! then I 
will feed on thee once a week; I will feed on 
thee every Sunday when I meet my brethren 
in thy house!” And all the time he is teaching 
us to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
in order to make us feel that the meal is a 
daily and not a weekly necessity. 

Any one who feeds on the bread of life only 
once a week will never rise above a weakling; 
he will never put on the purity and healthiness 
of a strong son of God. It is the man who 
makes the Lord his daily meal—aye, who feeds 
upon the bread many times a day, who sur- 
rounds himself with a spiritual healthiness— 
of whom the devil is afraid. 

“TI am the Bread of Life.” Take your meals 
daily and regularly. I have sometimes re- 
marked to a friend that he was not looking 
well; that be seemed to be worn and run down. 
And the reply has been given, “Yes, I have had 
so much to do lately that I have neglected my 
regular meals! Sometimes I have gone with- 
out my dinner, and then I have got past my 
appetite; and then I have run down.” So I 
found out that if a business man neglects his 
regular meals, he has to pay for the neglect in 
a lowered vitality, in impoverished health. 

Is there no spiritual analogy? When men, 
by neglect of their body, lower its vitality, they 
open the gates to any infection or epidemic 
which may possibly be round about. It is even 
so with the soul. A man who has neglected 
the bread of life, and so lowered his spiritual 
vitality, offers an opportunity to moral disease. 
Temptations have most power when there is 
least prayer. The devil finds it a comparatively 
easy matter to conquer any soul which has been 
impaired by neglect. 

Take the bread of life, and feed on it often 
and regularly. Maintain your soul in health, 
and your very healthiness shall be your-de- 
fense, yea, aS a wall of fire, which cannot be 
broken through. 


Some Present-Day Aspects of Thrift From the 
Christian Point of View 


Rev. Wm. R. 


Text: “And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take 


thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry!” Luke 
ASLO: 


Referring to the hundredth anniversary of 
savings banks in the United States, a widely- 
known writer on _ social economics says, 
“Through most of these hundred years thrift 
has been proclaimed the American’s private 
god and Benjamin Franklin his prophet.” This 
is true with some limitations and without some 
implications. Thrift is no American monopoly. 
It is no more the private god of the American 
than it is of the Englishman, the Frenchman, 
or the German, the Dutchman, or the Swiss. 
On the contrary the savings bank statistics 
seem to show that a much smaller proportion 
of our citizens have savings bank accounts than 
those of other countries. And the saying usu- 
ally goes unchallenged that we Americans are 
the most wasteful and extravagant people in the 
world. But it is quite true that the gospel of 
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thrift has been extensively preached and glori- 
fied among us and that it is quite characteristic 
of Americans to desire and work for the re- 
wards of thrift even if many fail when it comes 
to the practice of economy and self-denial. 
There can be no question that thrift is a vir- 
tue. Waste and extravagance, idleness, slack- 
ness, slip-shod methods are all contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel. The man that provides 
not for his own house is declared to be worse 
than an infidel. To be a burden to others when 
one is able to take care of himself and could, if 
he wished, be a helper of others is not Chris- 
tian, but anti-Christian. The Saviour’s warn- 
ings to take no thought for the morrow, what 
we shall eat and drink and put on, were warn- 
ings against corroding anxiety and worry, not 
against proper industry, prudence and fore- 
sight. His command not to lay up treasures 
for ourselves on earth is to be interpreted by 
the spirit not by the letter. Taken in strict 
literalness it would not only knock the founda- 
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tions from under civilization, but would forbid 
the slightest provision beyond the present mo- 
ment. Some laying up of treasure is necessary 
to the preservation of life to say nothing of the 
development of those faculties which are the 
crown and flower of human nature. Our Lord’s 
concern is not with the amount of this treasure, 
but with the attitude of our hearts toward any 
treasure that we may posses. A man with a 
few hundreds or thousands of dollars may be 
more of a slave to hoarding and more of a wor- 
shipper of Mammon than another man of vast 
wealth. 

No; thrift, as we understand it is not forbid- 
den in the Gospel. On the contrary it is a 
Christian virtue. The strength and welfare of 
any people is bound up with the practice of 
thrift. 

But, as the old saying goes, “one side of a 
story is good until the other side is told.’ And 
so it is with this story of thrift. It has its evil 
side as its good side. And our Lord’s parable 
presents in powerful form the evil side for our 
consideration. 

It is important for the right understanding of 
Jesus’ lesson that we should see exactly what 
it was for which this rich land-owner was 
condemned. And for this it is well that we 
should first note for what he was not con- 
demned. 

There is not the least hint that he had ac- 
quired his wealth dishonestly, or by any op- 
pression of the poor. And his desire for wealth 
was not inordinate. He knew when he had 
enough and was content to begin to his ease. 
He made up his mind that he would “eat, drink 
and be merry,” but we have no right to assume 
that his feasts were drunken orgies. The pic- 


- ture which Jesus draws for us is simply that 


of a prosperous man, settling down to enjoy 
his wealth in a social way with his friends. He 
had enough to free him from care. He would 
do only such work as he chose to do and he was 
going to have a good time for the rest of his 
life. 

Where was he wrong? 

I. He had a false sense of security. He 
had “much goods laid up for many years.” Be- 
sides his accumulated stores, which would tide 
him over any bad years, he had his landed es- 
tates. He was, aS we say, “well fixed” and 
felt very safe. 

And so are we disposed to feel very safe when 
we have enough to take care of us for the rest 
of our lives, and especially if there is a good 
margin besides. We put “in God we trust” on 
our gold and silver coins, but is it not the 
dollars we really trust in? 

Safe-deposit vaults, insurance of all kinds, the 
legal safeguards erected about investments, all 
give a security to wealth in our day which it 
has never before had. It is as nearly abso- 
lutely safe as anything human can be, and it 
is no wonder that a person with a fortune, large 
or small, invested in conservative securities 
kept in a safe-deposit box, should change the 
first verse of the twenty-third psalm so as to 
read, “I have a plenty of good investments; 
I shall not want.” 

But nothing human is secure. The farthest 
we could go in strict truth was to say that a 
modern fortune was “as nearly absolutely safe 
as anything can be.” There is always some 
weak spot in everything human and that leaves 


an entrance for almost any kind of disaster. 
Achilles could only be wounded in his heel; and 
in his heel he was wounded, wounded to death. 

Two and half years ago there must have been 
many wealthy men in Brussels and Antwerp 
and Bruges and Rheims and other cities of 
Belgium and northern France, and many peo- 
ple of more moderate means in the country 
towns and rural districts who felt just as safe 
in their possessions as you or I do, whose prop- 
erty is all gone and who take their places 
every day in the hunger-stricken bread-lines. 
The bombardment of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston—of San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Portland, by an enemy’s gunboats, and the loot- 
ing of the bank-vaults, is not by any means an 
impossible occurrence. The deep and sullen 
discontent of millions with the capitalistic sys- 
tem; the undeniable injustice which it works in 
many ways; the growing power of the masses 
and their determination to effect some sort of 
a change make the indefinite continuance of the 
existing order extremely improbable. Some of 
us may wonder what troublous times our chil- 
dren and grand-children will see, or what is 
likely to happen even before we get through. 
But for the most part we all feel pretty safe— 
altogether too safe. 

It was never God’s intention that things 
should be any too safe for us here. This world 
is not our permanent home and he does not 
mean that we shall settle down here as if it 
were. If we are ever to be prepared for life 
with him—if we are not to be hopelessly chain- 
ed to the things of time and sense, it is neces- 
sary that we should be kept conscious that we 
are only pilgrims and strangers here; that we 
can “tarry but a night;” that we are seeking a 
country—the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

Even if we escape sad changes of fortune 
there is always “the last great change” which 
none can escape. In such an hour as we think 
not the same sentence that was passed on the 
property-loving, ease-loving, pleasure-loving 
man in the parable will be passed on us, “This 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” And 
if, like him, we have laid up treasure for our- 
selves and not made ourselves “rich toward 
God,” “Thou fool!” will be written against us 
as it was against him. 

II. He felt no responsibility for the useful 
employment of his powers, on responsibility for 
others. Having enough and to spare for him- 
self his one thought was to have a pleasant 
time. He was willing to be a parasite, to live 
upon the labor of others and make no fair re- 
turn in personal service. He was willing to let 
the natural powers with which God had en- 
dowed him go idle and to atrophy for lack of 
exercise, instead of developing them by use. We 
are not told that there was any Lazarus laid at 
his gate, full of sores, and begging that he 
might be fed from the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table; but there must have been 
some poor and wretched people in his neighbor- 
hood, perhaps living upon his estate, but he 
seems not to have thought of them. There was 
a community there to which, with the advan- 
tages which his wealth and position gave him, 
he could have rendered signal service; but he 
was in for taking his ease and having a good 
time. Not much like the God whose son he 
was, and whose servant he should have been. 
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An ungodly man, therefore, he was. Does a 
life of this sort of selfish respectability, which 
feels no responsibility for the useful employ- 
ment of its powers for the welfare of others, 
strike us as the ungodly thing it is? There are 
people who see “no harm” in it. But surely 
it is a sufficient condemnation of any course of 
life that it is ungodly. 


III. He had a false view of what really con- 
stitutes life. The first thing he said to his soul 
when he found he had enough property to satis- 
fy him was, “Soul, take thine ease.” One of 
the devil’s beatitudes, with which he deceives 
not a few of the very elect is, “Blessed are they 
who have nothing to do, or rather, nothing that 
they must do.” I suppose that one of the com- 
monest of human desires is to be free from 
hard, steady, sustained labor; to escape from 
the tyranny of the clock and the factory whis- 

tle; to be emancipated from the time-keeper 
at the employes’ entrance to the shop and the 
store; to be able to get up and to go to bed 
when we please and to do nothing but what 
we please all day long; to exchange the burden 
of care and responsibility and the ceaseless 
grind of work for a life of social pleasure, 
amusement and sport; to forget all about those 
whom to remember would annoy us and drag 
us out of our ease. 


As this is one of the commonest of human de- 
sires, so it is one of the most mistaken and hurt- 
ful. This conception of life is material and bar- 
barous. It is certainly contrary to the ideal of 
Him who created us and must be wrong and 
foolish. Life is not for play. “Life is real, life 
is earnest.” 


“What then is life?’ asks a great modern 
preacher. He answers it by Jesus’ saying, “This 
is life, to know thee, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” And he proceeds, “Real life 
is to be intimate with God, to be the friend of 
God, to find delight in the pleasures of God. 
That is life. From that august spiritual rela- 
tion come all manner of spiritual fruits; love, 
purity, fidelity, sympathy, sacrifice. To know 
God is to be like him. To live unto God is to 
live God unto men.” 


IV. And now I would like to say a few words 
on a point about which the parable says noth- 
ing, namely—the getting of his fortune. He 
may have made it all himself, or he may have 
inherited the larger or the smaller part of it. 
The wording seems to imply that he made some 
accumulations himself. However, this is of no 
importance to us. 


With society organized as it is today it seems 
not only allowable, but a duty, that everyone 
should lay by something, if possible, for the 
rainy day that is pretty sure to come, and to 
provide in moderation for one’s children and 
other dependents. 

Further, if civilization is to continue, if men 
are to live in a stage above savagery and de- 
velop the higher powers of the mind and spirit, 
it is necessary that there should be an accumu- 
lation of capital. 

A certain amount of saving, therefore, is 
right. This, however, even in the most moder- 
ate amount must be done for God’s sake and 
others’ sake, and not for our own ease and 
pleasure or to encourage a false sense of se- 
ey / 

But there is a spirit and method in the ac- 


cumulation of riches which, though it be abso- 
lutely honest and free from oppression, 18 
disastrous to all one’s highest interests. 0 
often you see the life of an entire family 
cramped, dwarfed, starved, embittered by the 
“savine” ways of the family head—the wife de- 
nied adequate assistance in the keeping of her 
house and the rearing of her children, denied a 
reasonable amount of spending money and shut 
out from the social recreation for the lack of 
which her spirit starves and dies; the children 
denied the educational and cultural privileges 
of good schools, books, music, travel and proper 
social life. What a short-sighted policy to de- 
prive them of the things that would make them 
bigger, finer, happier, more capable human be- 
ings, in order to leave them a few thousand 
dollars more when they have passed the forma- 
tive period of their life. Isn’t it better to put 
a little more, or even all of one’s surplus, into 
them than into the bank for them? 

And what a sight it is to see a person just 
living to pile up superfluous wealth—with no 
children, or rich enough to provide amply for 
what children he has, maintaining a comfort- 
able and perhaps luxurious home, yet making 
no large, noble, public use of his riches, and 
hoarding up and salting away his ever-growing 
annual surplus. 

I once ventured to remonstrate with a rather 
young business man who was making a good 
deal of money for giving more than I thought 
was his share to some church enterprise. 
“What’s the use?” was his reply; “my money is 
only accumulating.” He knew that he had 
enough for all his own needs and his family’s. 
So what was the use of allowing his fortune to 
accumulate? But how few have the nerve to 
take this common sense view and act upon it! 
What is the use of giving oneself up to the 
withering, drying, cramping, deadly habit of 
hoarding? 

It is no time for us to give ourselves up to 
hoarding or to bid our souls to take their ease, 
eat, drink and be merry. It is a time for us 
to sit loose to all considerations of fortune and 
of pleasure, and to play the part of men who 
wait for their Lord’s coming. 


RESULT OF EXPERIENCE. 

Jimmy wanted his tooth after it had been 
drawn, so the dentist wrapped it up in paper 
and gave it him. “But what are you going 
to do with it, Jimmy?” he asked. “I am going 
to take it home, cram it full of sugar, and 
watch it ache.” 


UP TO THEM. 

Little James, aged six, had been taught to 
pray each night for all his relatives and friends, 
and consequently the list had grown quite 
large. So one night, when it came time for the 
customary prayers, he refused to say them. 

“Well, well, James!” said his mother, “why 
don’t you say them? All good little boys say 
their prayers.” 

“Yes, but I’m too tired.” : 

“Oh, my, that’s no excuse. Come now, that’s 
a good boy.” 

“Well,” relented James, “I guess I’ll have to. 
But, anyhow, I’m not going to pray for every- 
body. I’m going to cut a lot of ’em out. Some 
of ’em will have to save themselves.”Tombig- 
bee Clarion. 
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FASTING—PRAYING—GIVING 
REV. R. A. WEBB, D. D. 


Text: “Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and 
thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight 
of God.” Acts 10:31. 


Cornelius had three things which this world 
rates at a maximum—money, position, religion. 
He was rich. He was an officer in the Roman 
army. He was a devout and God-fearing man. 

His religion expressed itself in three prac- 
tices—fasting, praying, alms-giving. In fast- 
ing, he denied himself. In praying, he com- 
muned with his God. In alms-giving, he was 
charitable to his fellowmen. 

Fasting—praying—giving! These are the 
common characteristics of all religion, whether 
natural or revealed, heathen or Christian. 
Every religion requires its disciple to take 
an attitude towards himself, his God, and his 
fellowman. Towards himself, denial; towards 
his God, prayer; towards his fellowman, benev- 
olence. No religious man feasts himself, cuts 
off his God, or starves his neighbor. 


Fasting—prayer—giving! These evidenced 
the devoutness of his spirit, the God-fearingness 
of his conscience, but they did not make Cor- 
nelius a Christian. It is not a pious posture of 
soul, nor a praiseworthy course of conduct, 
which saves a sinful man, whether he lives here 
or yonder. Christ is the only Saviour of any 
man, whether he be heathen or civilized. 
“Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” The 
pious heathen must be brought to Christ even 
as others. 

Fasting—praying—giving! They did not 
make Cornelius salvable, but they did three not- 
able and glorious things for him. 

I. They brought three illustrious personages 
into his life—an angel, an apostle, and a Sav- 
iour, each with a blessing in his hand. 

The Angel brought him vision, and showed 
this devout and God-fearing, this fasting and 
praying and alms-giving man his need of a 
Saviour. The Apostle Peter brought him the 
Gospel which told him the story of the Lord 
Jesus, the Redeemer of sinful men. And Christ 
gave him the Holy Spirit, who converted his 
soul, and made over to him all the hopes of 
heavenly life. 

Fasting—praying—giving! An angel from 
God, an apostie from Joppa, and a Saviour 
from the skies, came to this man. On account 
of them, he got a true view of himself, a true 
view of the Saviour, and a true experience of 
grace. These are the most glorious things 
which can come to any human being in this 
world—and they came to the man who denied 
himself, prayed to his God, and was generous 
to his fellowmen. The man who fasts and prays 
and gives has angels and apostles, Christ and 
the Spirit, to come to the home where dwells, 
and turn over to him the tithes of Heaven! 

li. Fasting—praying—giving! Self-denial, 
communion, benevolence: They did another 
thing for this: They monumentalized him. 

There is something in us all which makes us 
shrink from oblivion. We want to be remem- 
bered. We dread to be forgotten. It is the 
echo of. the immortality that is within us. It 


is nature’s out-cry at the grave, its protest 
against death. 


Egypt built her pyramids, Greece her Par- 
thenon, Rome her memorial arches. Noah had 
his rainbow and Abraham his Machpelah, 
Joshua his heap of stones and the Lord Jesus 
the Sacrament of his Supper. History erects 
monuments, and poetry sings In Memoriams. 
Mural tablets are set in cathedral walls, and 
memorial windows adorn our churches. We 
put tombstones over the sleeping places of our 
dead, and living men rush into the cannon’s 
jaws, if assured they will not be forgotten. It 
is human nature crying against death, and 
voicing its longings for immortality and re- 
membrance. 

Fasting—praying—eiving! 


Self-denial, de- 


‘votion, charity: They wrote the name of Cor- 


nelius upon the imperishable pages of Scrip- 
ture. On account of them, God sent an angel 
to tell him that he had a memorial on the 
light-covered hills beyond the stars. “Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a me- 
morial before God.” 

Who is it, among the sons of men, who longs 
for life and remembrance? Let him remem- 
ber how Cornelius immortalized his name! 

III. The fasting and praying and alms-giv- 
ing of Cornelius occasioned another glorious 
thing. The Gospel was released to the Gentiles. 

Israel was appropriating Christianity to it- 
self. They were thinking it was ethnic, and 
designed only for people of Abrahamic blood, 
and members of the Jewish race. They imag- 
ined it had no mission and meaning for the 
Gentile world. 

Peter was converted into a missionary. He 
was taught to call no man “common or un- 
clean.” He was made to cry out publicly, “God 
is no respecter of persons: but in every na- 
tion he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him.” That was 
something great and glorious—to make the ex- 
positors of Christianity see that it was Catholic 
and world-wide in its spirit and aim, destined, 
like the sea to flow into every nook and corner 
of the shore-line of humanity, and like the sun 
to shine, with its healing beams, upon every 
land and people. 

Cornelius himself was the first-fruits of 
Christianity among the Gentiles. The “Holy 
Ghost fell on all them that heard” Peter at 
the house of the Roman centurion. Peter and 
all the Jews were astonished, “because that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Fasting—praying—giving! Self-denial, devo- 
tion, charity! And the “glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God” is let loose to come down to us 
with its temporal and eternal benediction! 

As it started, so must it continue. As it came 
to us, so must it go on to the ends of the. 
earth. Peter and the prophets witness, “that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him 
ghall receive remission of sins.” This is the 
only way. The heathen are not saved because 
of their ignorance, nor because they are devout, 
and practice natural religion the best they know 
how. But wherever there is a Cornelius, in 
darkest heathendom, who devoutly fears God 
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and does the best he can, with the light which 
he has, while his pious frame of mind does not 
save him, we may believe that God, in his 
providence, will send such a man the Gospel, 
even if an angel from Heaven must be sent *o 
guide some preacher to him, or if a ship must 
plow across the sea in order to reach him with 
a missionary and the saving story of Jesus and 
his love. 

Fasting—praying—giving! We have seen 
Cornelius try this program. We have seen the 
results. It brought an angel, a preacher, and 
a Saviour to his house. It monumentalized his 
name in heaven and on earth, for time and 
eternity. It started the Gospel on that journey 
which has brought its hopes to you and me. 

The Christian steward does not feast; he 
fasts. He denies himself, that he may have 
somewhat to give. He prays, that the gift of 
his hand may receive the blessing of his Lord. 
In all our campaigning for money, may we be 
devout and God-fearing in seeking it; devout 
and God-fearing in spending it. Let us join 
together fasting and praying and alms-giving. 
The Church’s only interest in money is that of a 
means to the end of spreading the religion of 
the Lord Jesus. The only money which we can 
reasonably expect to be “had in remembrance 
in the sight of God,” is that which comes from 
a devout and God-fearing spirit. 


NOT PAMPERED. 
Doctor (to Mrs. Perkins, whose husband is 
ill) —“Has he had any lucid intervals?” 
Mrs. Perkins (with dignity).—‘’H’s ’ad noth- 
ing except what you ordered, doctor.” 


THE COST OF HIGH LIVING. 
John A. Sleicher, in Leslie’s Weekly. 


Highty-eight million gallons of whiskey were 


made in the United States last year. 


Who drank it all? 
Fifteen billion cigarettes were manufactured 


in the United States last year. Who smoked 
them all? 
Thirty-two million pounds of snuff were 


manufactured in the United States last year? 
Who did all the sneezing? 


Two hundred and twenty million pounds of 
smoking tobacco were made in the United 
States last year. Who had all the pipe-dreams? 


Wight and a half billion cigars were made in 
the United States last year. Who made all the 
smoke? 

Half a billion packages of chewing-gum were 
manufactured last year in the United States. 
Who worked their jaws? 

Twenty thousand moving-picture theaters 
paid $25,000,000 for films last year and 11,000,- 
000 persons saw the moving pictures. Where 
did they get all the dimes and nickels? 


Ten billion copies of newspapers were printed 
in this country last year. Who took time to 
read them? 

One hundred and seventy thousand clergymen 
preached in two hundred and twenty thousand 
churches last year, and the congregations, of 
all denominations, numbered forty million. 
Who went to church? 


PETER’S SHADOW 
REV. T. M. McCONNELL, D. D. 


Text: “They brought forth the sick into the 
streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at least the shadow of Peter passing by 
night overshadow some of them.” Acts 5:15. 

The fearful fate that overtook Ananias and 
Sapphira exerted a most salutary influence 
upon the church. Hypocrites were deterred 
from joining it, and its members were re- 
strained from wrong-doing. Thus purified, it 
increased greatly in spiritual power, which 
seems to have had its culmination in the ability 
of the Apostles to work miracles. The power 
of any church is doubtless largely determined 
by its purity. If it is composed of men and 
women whose lives are consistent and conse- 
crated, its power for good will be far-reaching, 
but if its members are worldly-minded and 
worldly-conformed, it will become little better 
than a large social club. 


The ability of the Apostles to’ work miracles 
soon drew around them crowds of interested 
people. Some came to be healed, some to bring 
sick friends, while others were drawn by curi- 
osity to see what was being done. When the 
press became too great for them to be reached, 
the sufferers were placed in the streets with 
the hope that the shadow of Peter as he passed 
might fall on them and effect a cure. We read 
that many were healed and so, although their 
faith was doubtless imperfect, it was richly 
rewarded, as was that of the woman who felt 
that if she could but touch Christ’s robe, she 
would be cured of the malady from which she 


had suffered for so many years, and as the 
people of Gennesaret who ‘‘besought him that 
they might only touch the hem of his garment, 
and as many as touched were made perfectly 
whole.” 

The incident furnishes some interesting and 
important suggestions in regard to personal in- 
fluence, which may be considered, perhaps not 
inappropriately, as the shadow of the soul. 

I. The first thing that strikes us about 
Peter’s shadow is that it followed him wher- 
ever he went. So the soul has inseparably 
linked with it an influence, like fire and its 
flame, the flower and its fragrance, or like 
the object and its shadow. Upon the tablet 
of every mind a negative is taken by the 
action of intellectual and moral influences 
from which the moral lineaments of that char- 
acter are photographed for all time to come, 
for such is the constitution of the mind that 
every thought and every feeling, not only may 
be, but actually is communicated to and 


stamped upon other minds, and so an influence - 


goes forth from every life that either attracts 
or repels, blesses or blights, according to the 
character from which it emanates. 


II. The shadow is always like the object that 
produces it. The shadow of a horse resembles 
a horse, not a house, and influence is colored 
and characterized by the soul that exerts it. 
The influence of Paul was very different from 
that of Nero, and the influence of Moody from 
that of Bob Ingersoll. Luther’s influence is 
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felt today in the blessings of the Reformation, 
while that of Tom Paine lingers in the world 
like an evil spirit. Calvin lives in his im- 
mortal writings and in the power of the public 
school; Bunyan in his matchless allegory; Mor- 
rison and Carey in the modern missionary 
movement; while the influence of Hume, Gib- 
bon and Voltaire rests as a curse upon the 
lives of men. The influence of the good is 
widely different from that of the bad, and is 
like the character from which it emanates. 

III. Another thing about Peter’s shadow 
worthy of notice is that it was produced un- 
consciously. It is not at all likely he realized 
that his shadow was following him, or that 
he knew of the effects produced by it, so 
doubtless the greater part of our influence is 
exerted unconsciously. When we least expect 
it, others watch us and their actions are modi- 
fied by what they see us do. The disciples saw 
their Master often engaged in prayer, and found 
how much prayer meant to him, so they asked 
him to teach them how to pray. 

A young lady once boarded a street car in 
one of our large cities, and, finding a little news- 
boy asleep upon one of the seats, she gently 
raised his head and placed her muff under it. 
A man across the aisle saw the kind act and 
nodding toward the boy placed in her hand a 
piece of money. Others caught the contagion 
of kindness, adding dimes and nickles until 
quite a nice little sum was raised and placed in 
the pocket of the unconscious sleeper. 

One morning a young man on his way to his 
place of business chanced to look in at the 
window of a house and saw a friend about his 
own age with his wife and children gathered 
around him, engaged in family prayer. The 
sight aroused his conscience and he went home 
to establish an altar in his own house. 

The parents of a little boy whose life had 
been spent in an atmosphere of piety were 
amazed and horrified to hear him use profanity, 
and could not imagine how he had learned it, 
when suddenly there came floating in through 
the open window vile oaths uttered by a man 
in an adjoining lot. Few thoughts are more 
startling than this, that we are silently and 
unconsciously saturating the atmosphere in 
which we live with the aroma of our charac- 
ters and are thus modifying and molding the 
characters of others for all eternity. 

IV. We learn, too, that Peter’s shadow per- 
haps healed those upon whom it fell. It pro- 
duced effects, and so the soul’s shadow effects 
the lives of others either for good or evil. Paul 
tells us that “no man liveth to himself.” Every 
life is touching other lives and exerting an in- 
fluence that is either baleful or benign in its 
effects. 

Chemists tell us that a single grain of iodine 
will impart its color to seven thousand times 
its weight of water, so the reading of a book, 
the utterance of a word, or even a smile may 
change the current of a life and seal the des- 
tiny of a soul forever. The scratch of a pen 
will so alter the particles of the iodine of mer- 
cury that their action on light is altered, and 
the whole mass is changed from yellow to 
bright red; so the human mind is sensitive to 
the highest influence. 

We are told that traveling among the high 
Alps is very dangerous in the spring time, be-, 
cause on the steep sides overhead the snow 


hangs so evenly balanced that the mere ut- 
terance of a word will sometimes destroy the 
equilibrium and bring down an avalanche that 
sweeps everything before it. So all around us 
there are many whose principles are so un- 
steady and whose souls are so evenly poised 
on the giddy slopes of temptation that a word, 
or even a look, may break the equipoise and 
seal the destiny for weal or woe. 


Vv. Another thing to be noted in the inci- 
dent is that Peter’s shadow was the means of 
blessing others besides those who are healed 
by it, for their restoration to health brought 
joy and gladness to their families and friends. 
So the soul’s influence is transmitted from one 
generation to another with persistent and ever- 
widening power. 


It is this thought that invests life with un- 
speakable solemnity, for our lives are insepara- 
bly interwoven with the lives of others. 


A poor Irish peasant who could scarcely read 
gathered some of his neighbors together in an 
old barn and attempted to preach the Gospel 
to them. In the little company was a young 
stranger many miles from his cultured home 
where he had often heard the story of Christ’s 
love for sinners without yielding to its sacred 
influence. But there was something in the pre- 
sentation of the Truth by the stammering 
preacher that carried conviction to his heart, 
and Augustus Toplady went forth from that 
unique sanctuary to become the mighty cham- 
pion of Calvinistic theology and the author of 
the most popular hymn, perhaps, that has ever 
been written, “Rock of Ages,’ which is sung 
today throughout the whole Christian world; 
and wherever its Gospel truths are borne on 
the swift wings of song, men’s hearts are melted 
under the magic power, so that eternity alone 
can reveal the rich harvest of results flowing 
from the modest effort of that Irish peasant. 

It was a very simple thing Andrew did when 
he brought his brother to Jesus; but that 
brother by one single sermon won three thou- 
sand others. Doubtless he won many others by 
subsequent sermons and still others through 
his writings, and in every one of them Andrew 
has a partnership. Every one of the three thou- 
sand converted at Pentecost became a center 
and source of spiritual power for converting 
others, and each of those in turn another center 
and source of power for transforming still other 
lives, and so the influence of Andrew is felt in 
the world today and he is still “bringing men 
to Jesus.” 

There is encouragement here for the hum- 
blest worker in the Master’s vineyard. No mat- 
ter how narrow his sphere or obscure his field 
under the guiding hand of God he may touch 
some secret spring that will set in motion in- 
fluences that may revolutionize the world. 

Science teaches us that no atom of matter is 
ever destroyed and no material force ever ob- 
literated. A mental force is also undying in 
its nature. Life upon earth is but the seed time 
of the harvest of eternity. Every word, every 
act is germinal in its character and goes on de- 
veloping forever, so that long after men have 
“rested from their labors their works will con- 
tinue to follow them.” Abel has long slumbered 
in the silence of the grave, but across the chasm 
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of thousands of years his voice may be dis- 
tinctly heard today above the noise and con- 
fusion of a busy world, for “he being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 


“Never a word is said 
But it lingers in the air, 

And the truant voice has spread 
To vibrate everywhere; 


And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may fall upon our ears. 


“There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away. 


BLUNTING THE MORAL SENSIBILITIES 
REV. W. T. PALMER, D. D. 


Text: “And saith unto him, Every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is worse; 
but thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 
John 2:10. 


This jocular remark of the ruler of the feast 
is only an incident of the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee, and has no direct spiritual significance, 
except that his testimony proves the reality of 
the miracle. Evidently he knew nothing of 
what had been done; he had not seen the water 
poured into the water-pots by the Lord’s com- 
mand. But he not only testifies that the liquid 
was now wine, which a few moments before 
was water, but also that it was wine of excep- 
tionally good quality. This was what caused 
his surprise; the uniform custom was to bring 
the best wine first and the inferior last, based 
upon the fact that men who have drunk freely 
are at last indifferent to the quality of the wine 
set before them; indeed, they cannot detect the 
difference. os 

So this governor of the feast makes a general 
remark about the way in which such banquets 
were usually managed and expresses surprise 
that in this instance the custom had been trans- 
gressed. But he spoke truer than he knew. 
Without intending it he states the principles of 
a far-reaching law of life. “The good wine 
first—the bad last.” 

And if reproached for our insensibility and 
folly, we—supposing ourselves to be the guests 
—would excuse and justify ourselves on the 
plea, ““We have become so accustomed to it, we 
do not notice it.” 

I. Very often now-a-days this statement is 
made and evidently without a thought of its 
ugly significance. “That play is very question- 
able, or most likely unquestionably bad; how 
can you go to see it?” “Oh, I have become so 
accustomed to that sort of thing, I never think 
of it.” “The present style of dress is really 
very immodest.” “O yes, to be sure; but one 
becomes so accustomed to it, that we scarcely 
notice it.” “Some forms of the modern dance 
are positively immoral. Not only are the as- 
sociations generally demoralizing and the ex- 
hibitions in dress shameless, but the dance, this 
or that form of it, has merited the sharpest 
censure from wise, sane, and perfectly un- 
prejudiced judges.” “Well, yes, this must be 
admitted; but I only enjoy what is artistic and 
beautiful; as for the rest, I am so accustomed 
to it that I never think of it.” 

I purposely avoid unpleasant details, which 
we still resent with a curious sensitiveness. 
But why should we not speak frankly of such 
things and as honestly examine the merits of 
this excuse? 

Christian people are saying this: “We have 


become so accustomed, that we never think;” 
which means exactly this: “You have gone 
from good to bad and from bad to worse until 
at last you do not think or realize how bad.” 
Self-indulgence leads to dissipation and dissi- 
pation to moral and spiritual insensibility. 

II. To become so accustomed to evil in any 
expression of it as no longer to experience re- 
vulsion of feeling proves a blunting of the 
moral sensibilities. 

If, indeed, custom has familiarized and pain- 
ful sensations are no longer felt, when evil is 
presented or suggested, this only proves that 
the person in question has lost some of the 
finest sensibilities of our nature, that the 
strongest and most lasting safe-guards of vir- 
tue have been broken down, and that the moral 
character has undergone a serious depreciation. 

The declaration is most often made in self- 
justification, but really involves self-condemna- 
tion, for it contains a dreadful double confes- 


sion. ‘What I have seen or heard is wicked; 
I know, I confess that. But I am not shocked 
by it.” “What we are doing, my friends and 


myself, is bad, condemned by God’s Word and 
the sober judgment of men; yes, I confess it. 
But I experience no revulsion of feeling; I am 
‘past feeling’ about that sort of thing.” ‘What 
I hear is impure, unholy; yes, that is true. 
But my ears utter no protest, my soul does 
not shrink with terror from the bare sugges- 
tion of it. I have become so accustomed to it.” 
The confession is damning! 

Conscience is the voice of the eternal in the 
soul; but now it speaks only in hoarse, un- 
telligible mutterings. Modesty is the fairest 
flower that grows and graces life, but now it 
has sickened and died. Virtue’s flame, which 
suffuses the delicate cheek, is now become the 
consumptive’s hectic flush. Purity of soul, that 
instinctively shrinks, like a sensitive plant, 
from the rude touch of evil is now tough and 
hard as a camel’s foot. The moral forces, which 
ought to fight to the last trench, have thrown 
down arms and traitorously surrendered to the 
foe. 

“Virtue is blind and must needs be enlight- 
ened.” Doubtless, few who use this saying have 
any idea of what it involves; on the contrary 
they mean to excuse or justify themselves by it. 
But this is a dreadful mistake, a foolish false- 
judgment. A man has drunk freely, until his 
taste is deadened, so that he cannot notice the 
quality of the wine; is that commendable? 

III. No trait of character is more admirable 
than a generous sympathy; it ought by all 
means to be cultivated. But.suppose that I 
harden my heart by selfishness and then de- 
clare: “The sufferings of humanity do not touch 
me; their sorrows do not move me; I am never 
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stirred by a warm tender sympathy;” and, it 
reproached for my hardness of heart my cool 
reply is, “Oh, I never notice such things; I am 
So accustomed to them.” Is that creditable? 
Have I not lost somehow one of the finest things 
in life? 

Worse than “looking upon evil with any de- 
sree of allowance,” we tolerate it; worse than 
tolerating, we indulge it; worse than indulging, 
we do not think of it. This is what the Bible 
re being “hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin.” 


IV. Failure of ability to perceive or feel 

does not change the essential nature of evil; 
it is just as wrong as ever, only we do not see 
or feel it. 
; But, perhaps, some one will contend, “Noth- 
ing’s either good or bad, but thinking makes it 
so.” Is that true? Yes, from one point of 
view; but this does not now concern us. In 
fact, the case we are dealing with admits of no 
doubt; what is seen or heard is admitted to be 
wrong. The only question possible is whether 
your attitude of seeming indifference changes in 
any wise the wrong for you, as the excuse for 
participation in it is that “you do not think of 
it at all.” The difference between right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, virtue and vice is 
unchangeable; the distinction lies back upon 
the immutable and righteous law of God, which 
is the transcript of his own holy nature. Moral 
distinctions, therefore, are as unchangeable as 
God Himself and are not alterable by human 
will or indifference. What we think, or even 
if we do not think at all, does not in any de- 
gree alier them. 

VY. “All of which is readily conceded,” some 
one will say: “But have you not gone astray in 
your argument? I do not swear; I only hear 
the oath with contemptuous indifference. I see 
the play, which is in truth questionable or 
wrong, if you please, but I take no part in it. 
I do enjoy the talent and artistic effects; for the 
rest, I have become so accustomed to that sort 
of thing that it has no effect on me whatever. 
How, then, do I become a party to the wrong, 
which I only see and hear, without participating 
in it, without even thinking of the evil of it?” 

An authoritative and sufficient answer for the 
Christian is, “Ye are the salt of the earth. But 
if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted?” “It is thenceforth good for 
nothing.” The life and influence of the Chris- 
tian should be corrective and preventive. This 
plea, which so many now make, is just a sad 
confession that the “salt has lost its savour.” 

But let us examine into the exact bearing of 
one case in point. Just three elements enter 
into a play, as “presented” in a theater: (I) The 
play itself; (2) the actor; (3) the play-goer. 
These three constituent elements combined 
produce the whole effect, otherwise we can have 
no proper presentation. The play-goer, there- 
fore, is actually taking part. The French and, 
I believe, other Roman languages, have a 
curiously accurate idiom. In French one does 
not say, I was present at, but, “I assisted” at 
the dance or theater. And this is just what one 
does, assists. “But I only see and hear,” you 
will say. Precisely; and the actor is only act- 
ing, and the play is fictitious. But certainly the 
actor will not act his part with all the skill 
and talent he is possessed of, unless you act 
your part; nor will the play be chosen and pre- 


sented, unless an audience consent to see and 
hear. This determination of the will on the 
part of each person present, therefore, involves 
an active participation; each one does consent, 
does go, does see and hear; and as a determin- 
ing factor, shares the moral responsibility of 
the play. I do not see how this conclusion, un- 
pleasant as it may be, is to be avoided. 

VI. Passing by also the thought of the im- 
possibility of a state of moral indifference, I 
should advance another answer to the question: 
How may I be justly accused of participation in 
wrong-doing, when I protest I do not even 
notice the wrong? This answer is, Because of 
the interdependence of all. our faculties and 
powers. The connection between the several 
parts of our nature with their offices and 
powers is very intimate and vital. Moreover, 
the effects which we observe in the physical 
or intellectual life, for instance, are not only 
similar and analagous to those in the moral and 
spiritual, but directly causative. 

These facts are abundantly illustrated in. life. 
Turn for a moment again to the text: When a 
man has drunk freely, the quality of the wine 
makes no difference to him; the sense of taste 
is dulled. But evidently this is not all. The 
powers of reason are disturbed, the judgment is 
false, and very soon self-control is lost. 

A person becomes addicted to the use of a 
drug, which at first produces only a delightful 
physical effect, at least that is all that is per- 
ceptible; but very soon, if persisted in, it de- 
thrones the will and debases the moral nature. 
The dope fiend will lie and steal and is finally 
ruined body and soul! 

How perfectly evident it is that our natures 
are one compacted whole! How vain to say, 
I only see and hear! We cannot help being 
affected throughout our whole nature by what 
we see and hear. 

No one is so foolish as to treat lightly the 
impairment of a physical faculty or sense, of 
sight for instance; but what of it if conscience, 
the eye of the soul, goes blind? Then, “if the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness?” 

Especially are we alarmed when an organ 
through sympathy with another becomes dis- 
eased; this means “danger ahead.” This moral 
or spiritual condition is progressive and the end 
of it is hopeless. For that end is what the 
apostle calls ‘a reprobate mind,” which calls 
bitter sweet and sweet bitter, and evil good and 
good evil. Frankly, I know of no remedy which 
Scripture proposes for such a spiritual condi- 
tion. Surely the only safe rule is, “Follow Him, 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners.” 


“The Lord is risen indeed, 

He is here for your love, for your need— 
Not in the grave, nor the sky, 

But here where men live and die; 

And true the word that was said: 

‘Why seek ye the living among the dead? 


“Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives! The angels said: 

‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
Richard Watson Gilder—“Easter.” 
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HEARING 
REV. W. R. HENDERSON, D. D. 


Text: “Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.” 
Luke 8:18. 

In popular thought emphasis is laid upon 
preaching in connection with the services of the 
sanctuary. Indeed, the notion is quite preval- 
ent that the chief, if not the whole, responsi- 
bility for making the Gospel message profitable 
and effective rests upon the preacher. There is, 
and there can be, no question about the re- 
sponsibility which rightfully rests upon the 
minister; it is serious and momentous; but in 
the Scriptures, emphasis is laid upon hearing 
to an extent that seems to be little recognized 
by many Christian people. These words follow 
closely upon the Parable of the Sower. In the 
parable Jesus significantly and pungently ex- 
hibits the vital relation which hearing sustains 
to one’s spiritual welfare; or, as another puts 
it, he shows that “the effects of the preaching 
of the Gospel depend upon the character of the 
hearers.” The spirit, the manner of our hear- 
ing, is therefore of commanding importance. 

I. Our hearing must be characterized by 
faith. This is manifestly essential; professing 
Christians generally would readily acknowledge 
it, but in reality do they exercise faith? The 
old saying—and a very true one it is, for it 
has the stamp of divine approval—is that 
“actions speak louder than words.” 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews the Apostle 
says, “For unto us was the gospel preached, 
as well as unto them; but the word preached 
did not profit them, not being mixed with faith 
in them that heard it.” The Israelites had the 
word of promise when they left Egypt for the 
land of Canaan. When after two years of 
journeying through the wilderness they reached 
the borders of Canaan, and with this word of 
promise sounding in their ears, why did they 
not enter the promised land and take possession 
of it? The reason assigned in Scripture for 
their conduct is unbelief. This word of prom- 
ise “did not profit them;” they showed by their 
conduct that they did not believe it; hence “they 
derived no advantage from it; it exerted no 
influence over their hearts and lives, and they 
lived and died as though no such promise had 
been made.” 

Their hearing was “not mixed with faith.” 
And is not this sadly true regarding many 
whose names are on our church rolls? They 
professedly admit the truth of God’s Word, but 
in actual, daily conduct they deny it. By their 
actions they say it is not true. If they really 
believed the divine declaration, “Without holi- 
ness no one shall see the Lord,” their daily 
lives would be characterized by the striving, 
the agonized endeavors to “enter in at the 
strait gate,” which could not fail to be noticed 
by those with whom they are in daily contact; 
more time would be devoted to secret prayer; 
family worship would be observed in every 
Christian home; our churches on the Sabbath 
and on Wednesday night would be crowded with 
devout men and women; every Christian would 
definitely recognize himself as sustaining the 
relation of stewardship with reference to his 
property, and, hence, his worldly substance 
would be liberally laid at the feet of our Di- 
vine Master; Sabbath desecration in its varied 


forms would cease among church members; and 
deeper and more anxious concerns for the con- 
version of the impenitent would burden every 
heart. If our hearing were characterized by 
living, soul-stirring faith, its transforming ef- 
fect in the life and character of every individual 
Christian would strike worldlings with amaze- 
ment, and the exclamation would be heard upon 
every side, “Why, there must be something in 
this religion after all; we never before saw 
it after this sort.” And is not this precisely 
the effect Jesus intended his religion should 
have on the world? 


II. Our hearing should be characterized by 
self-application. Every hearer should apply 
the Word to himself. This is absolutely essen- 
tial to profitable hearing. No one hears for 
others. Of what benefit will a Gospel message 
be to any person if he does not take it home 
to himself? Every one gets out of a church 
service—out of a sermon, for instance—just 
what he brings to it. If the mind be pre-oc- 
cupied with thoughts about domestic, or social 
or business affairs, of what benefit will God’s 
Word read or preached be to such a person? 
Or, if the Word read or preached be applied 
by the hearer to others; if he says to himself, 
“That applies to this one, or that one;” such a 
hearer will fail to recognize the fact that the 
message which he is so liberally distributing 
to others applies just as directly to himself. 


There can be no spiritual growth, no ad- 
vancement in the Christian life, upon the part 
of any one who does not faithfully apply the 
truth of God’s Word to himself. Would any one 
in possession of his senses content himself with 
simply looking admiringly upon the nutritious 
food spread upon the table, never realizing that 
what is necessary is for him to appropriate 
the food in order to sustain and nourish the 
physical man? 

Foolish as such conduct would be universally 
regarded, is not similar conduct characteristic 
of many hearers? Isaiah says, ““ Come ye, buy 
and eat;” “Hearken unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good.” And Jeremiah says, “Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them; and 
thy words were unto me a joy and the re- 
joicing of my heart.’’ This figure of speech 
covered by the familiar word “eat,” is used in 
the Bible for the purpose of showing us that 
the truth of God’s Word must be partaken of 
by us that it may become assimilated with our 
moral being, as the natural food we eat be- 
comes assimilated with our physical being. 


III. We should hear with an obedient spirit. 
Hearing and doing are vitally, inseparably as- 
sociated in Scripture. Note the declaration of 
the Saviour as recorded in Matthew 7:22-28. 
Also the passage in the Epistle of James 
1:22-24. No comment is needed upon these ex- 
plicit declarations of God’s Word. Hearing car- 
ries with it tremendous personal responsibility. 
He who proclaims the Gospel message may be 
a man, but he is God’s messenger; he is an 
ambassador for Christ, as Paul declares in the 
fifth chapter of his Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. Jesus, in speaking on this point to his 
disciples, said, “He that heareth you heareth 
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me; and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me; 


and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that 
sent me.” 


What follows the failure to “take heed how 
we hear?” Jesus plainly makes it known when 
he Says in the concluding words of the parable: 

And whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he seemeth to have.” 
The privilege, the faculty of hearing, will be 
taken from him. He may hear with the out- 
ward ear, but not with the “hearing ear,” the 
inner ear of the heart. He has not listened in 
faith, with self-application, and in the spirit 
of obedience; and after persistence in such a 
course, burying, as did the one-talent man, his 
talent of hearing, his talent has been taken 
from him, so that “‘hearing, he shall hear and 
not understand.” 


Waterloo, Iowa, Jan. 30, 1917. 
Rev. F. M. Barton, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


My Dear Brother:— 


After preaching the Gospel for a little over 
fifty-one years, I “retired’’ from the active min- 
istry. I am now seventy-five years old. I am 
in the vale of years; but I have not seen my 
best days. I am happy in doing what I can for 
the race; building up the kingdom all I can, 
though not preaching much, except through 
living as a Christian should. 


I have been a subscriber to the “Expositor” 
from its very beginning, and I have bought 
many books of you; I have “The Life of Lives,” 
your “Revival Sermons,” “Texts Explained.” 
The “Expositor” is a “live wire,’ always has 
been, and every pastor ought to have it. I have 
been helped by it in many ways in the past, 
and like it still; but as I am a pastor no longer, 
and as we must keep an eye on our expenses 
during these expensive days, I will not renew 
my subscription. I thank you with my whole 
heart for your many past kindnesses, and for 
your helpfulness. I hope you may ever be 
successful, ever be happy, ever be alive to the 
great work you are doing, and when your work 
is done enjoy Him for ever. 

Yours as ever, 
T. DeWitt Peake. 

[Fifty years of service entitle this pastor to a 
life subscription free. We have so notified him. 
—Ed.] 


SERMON TOPICS. 


‘The following outline of a course of study 
of the Decalogue was prepared and used by 
Rev. George H. McClelland, pastor First Pres- 
byterian Church, Springfield, Mass. 


Jan. 7.—The Law of God.—Its central prin- 
ciple. Deut. 6:5. Does the moral law cover 
the entire range of a man’s duty? Psalm 119: 
96. Matt. 19: 17-19. Are all precepts of the 
decalogue equally fundamental? What is the 
sum of the Ten Commands? Are they any- 
thing more than a mere compend of rules of 
conduct? 

Jan. 14.—Worship.—What is it to worship a 
thing or a person? What is implied in the 
worship of God? The elements in true, half 
and false worship. Cf. John 4:20-24. How 
ean we know an infinite God? Cf. Spencer’s 
First Principles, Chapter I “The Unknowable.” 


Jan. 21—God in the dramas of Shakes- 
peare. In the poems of Tennyson and Words- 
worth. Forms of worship in liturgical churches. 
Repeat in unison Commands I and II. 


Jan. 28.—Command III. Cursing.—‘Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.” What is the central evil in cursing? 
What things or persons are objects of rever- 
ence? What does irreverence reveal? What is 
judicial swearing? Is cursing ever permissible? 
Is swearing by a heathen god such as, “By 
Jove” real profanity? 


Feb. 4.—Command IV.—‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.’”’ How should a Chris- 
tian spend his Sundays? The significance of 
the words Sunday and Sabbath. Is the day 
of itself a holy day? State and Municipal laws 
regarding Sunday. Is it right for a Christian 
man to play golf, baseball, or go fishing on 
Sunday? 

Feb. 11—Command V. Reverence for Parents. 
—‘Honor thy father and thy mother.” What 
does respect for parents include? Respectful 
names for parents. What is a man’s duty 
towards his wife’s folks? 


Feb. 18—Command VI. The Sacredness of 
Life—‘“‘Thou shalt not kill.” Does this com- 
mand include only sentient life? Means of 
prolonging and preserving life. Ways of killing 
life. Is suicide ever lawful? Cf. Bob Inger- 
soll’s statement. Is capital punishment justi- 
fiable? 

Feb. 25.—Command VII. Sexual Vices.— 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” What is 
adultery from the standpoint of the Bible and 
from the standpoint of the Civil law? What 
are forms of unchastity? Should a Christian 
man read or tell dirty stories? What are the 
implications of personal purity? Is polygamy 
immoral aside from the Civil laws against it? 
Cf. Old Testament evidence on this point. 

Mar. 4—Is divorce immoral? On what 
grounds may it be granted? Discuss uniform 
divorce legislation. Should prostitution be 
legalized? Cf. The laws of London, Paris, New 
York, Berlin, Tokio, Peking, Chicago and 
Springfield on this point. Is the Red Light 
District in Springfield a serious menace up to 
date? 

Mar. 11.—Command VIII.—‘“Thou shalt not 
steal,’ Stealing. Is the ownership of prop- 
erty a sacred or a civil right? Does mere pos- 
session of a thing of necessity imply its owner- 
ship? What are the things that may be stolen 
from a man? Public ownership and public 
stealing. What constitutes a thief? Discuss 
competition, trickery and sharp practices in 
business. Is it right for a Christian man to 
beat a Jew in a trade? 

Mar. 18—Command IX.—‘Thou shalt not 
hear false witness.” Lying, Sincerity, Veracity. 
What is the difference, if any, in the following: 
honesty, integrity, sincerity. What are the dif- 
ferent ways of lying? Is it possible for any 
person to be absolutely truthful? Discuss ex- 
aggeration and self-depreciation. Plagiarism. 
What is the Jesuitical doctrine of mental res- 
ervation? What is the difference between a 
jocose lie, a white lie and a regular lie? 
Should a man lie in order to save his life? 

Mar. 25.—Command X. Covetousness.—‘Thou 
shalt not covet.” What is covetousness? What 
are the sources of envy, jealousy and discon- 
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tent? Cf. The story of Ahab and Naboth’s vine- 
yard. 

Are all sins equally heinous? How may we 
overcome sin as a principle, a habit and a prac- 
tice? Is a father responsible for the sins of 
his son? Where does sin come from? What 
are sources of temptation in society and in peo- 
ple? What is your greatest temptation? 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Lincoln Long, First Presbyterian Church, 
Paulding, Ohio. 
The Har-marks of a Christian. 
The Christian: the Better Man. 
The Christian: His Family. 
The Christian’s God. 
The Christian’s God Revealed. 
. The Christian’s Church. 
7. The Christian’s Heaven. 
> * * * 
Frank N. Riale, Clifton Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Good Book the Source of Our Greatest 
Power: How We Can Best Use It. 
A Series of Sunday Evening Sermons. 
The Greatest Questions Ever Asked. 

1. Wherewith Shall a Young Man Cleanse 
His Way? 

2. What Doth the Lord Require of Thee? 

3. If a Man Die Shall He Live Again? 

4, What Will It Profit a Man if He Gain 
the Whole World and Lose His Own Soul? 

5. What Must I Do to Be Saved? 

* * * 


Marvin T. Haw, Cabanne Methodist Church, 
: St. Louis, Mo. 
Series: Smith and the Church. 
Should Smith Play Golf on Sunday? 
Can Smith Do Without the Church? 
Smith’s Quarrel with the Church. 
The Church’s Interest in and Offer to Smith. 
* * * 


R. 
i 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6 


Our Relation to Sin. 

Christianity and Education. 

Our Relations to Our Friends. 
* * * 


Series: The Book of Genesis: 

Life—a Living Soul. 

Eve, the Mother of All Living. 
Sin—Forbidden Fruit. 
Inrtoducing the Devil. 
Death—Abel. 
The Cursed Earth. 
Jacob, the Crafty. 
* * * 

GIVE HIM TIME. 

Something of the pride that the English 
workingman has in the ability of his new Prime 
Minister is well illustrated in an incident re- 
ported by Isaac F. Marcosson in Everybody’s 
for January. 

Lloyd George sat one day in the compartment 
of a train that was held up at the station at 
Cardiff. A porter carrying a traveler’s lug- 
gage noticed him and called his client’s atten- 
tion, saying: 

“There is Lloyd George himself in that train.” 

The traveler seemed indifferent, and again 
the porter pointed out the great man. After 
persistent efforts to rouse his interest, the trayv- 
eler, much nettled, said tartly: “Suppose it is. 
He’s not God Almighty.” 

“Ah,” replied the porter, 
young yet.” 


“remember he’s 
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MERE MAN IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 

When a man wanders into the department: 
store, the rigid rules of warfare do not apply. 
A man in the rush hour at the counter will 
be waited on out of his turn without protest 
from the women shoppers. He is like a babe 
who has strayed into the No Man’s Land be- 
tween the hostile trenches. There may be 
a smile on either side of the counter, but in 
his helpless state he appeals to the innate chiv- 
alry in woman. When a man shops for him- 
self he is satisfied with the first approxima- 
tion to what he wants. When he is shopping for 
his wife he does not even know what he wants. 
He reads something from a list and asks for 
six yards of it, and only wants assurance that 
he is getting what he asks for. His ignorance 
of the distinction between poplin and crepe de 
Chine is a claim on the maternal instinct in 
the heart of the saleswoman. And he does not 
waste time. When a man buys half a dozen 
pairs of silk socks, he is shown a pair and 
assumes that the other five pairs out of the 
same box will be the same. A woman usually 
examines every pair of the half-dozen. <A 
man in a department store is like Sir Galahad. 
He brings out what is best in everybody. Sales- 
women are patient with him. Floorwalkers 
give him explicit directions to the shoe depart- 
ment. lBlevator-boys call out the floors for 
him distinctly. The girl at the transfer desk 
guarantees delivery of the goods that same 


afternoon. The laws of war are not for him. 
He is not of the enemy. He belongs to the 
Red Cross. —Simeon Strunsky in MHarper’s 


Magazine for February. 


THE SAME EVERYWHERE. 

First Councillor—‘Here’s a _ fine 
street.” 

Second Ditto—“You’re right. What’s the best 
thing to do with it?” 

“Let’s have it dug up for a sewer.” 

“But wouldn’t it be proper to pave it first?” 

“Of course; I thought you would understand 
that. Then, after it is paved and a drain put 
in, we’ll have it repaved.” 

“All in readiness to be dug up again for the 
gas pipe? I see you understand the principles 
of municipal economy. And after we have had 
it repaved for the second time, then what?” 

“Well, then it will be ready for widening. 
There’s nothing I admire as much as system 
in the care and improvement of our roadways.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


looking 


The Three Mottoes.—Over the triple door- 
ways of the Cathedral of Milan there are three 
inscriptions spanning the splendid arches. 
Over one is carved a beautiful wreath of roses, 
and underneath is the legend. “All that which 
pleases is but for a moment.” Over the other 
is sculptured a cross, and there are the words, 
“All that which troubles us is but for a mo- 
ment.” But underneath the great central en- 
trance to the main aisle is the inscription, “That 
only is important which is eternal.” If we 
realize always these three truths we shall live, 
as we do not now, for the permanent and the 
eternal. 


I am looking for Anson C. Barber, or his heirs. 
Can you help me? Sincerely, 
Kk. M. Barton, 701 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
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